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ABSTRACT 

A curriculum for preschoolers in music education is 
presented. It consists of three sections- Introduction, General 

Suggestions, and Materials and Activities. The Introduction 
outlines the objectives of the program and presents ideas relating to 
scheduling, planning and selection of materials, as well as the use 
of music in fostering general preschool aims. Section II clarifies 
overall techniques in teaching music to children. Materials and 
Activities contains suggested songs, recordings, and activities that 
the teacher should select when planning the program, (Author/CK) 
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FOREWORD 



In the suiBmr of 1969 , the University of Hawaii Center for Research 
la Early Childhood Education worked with Dr. Hirvln Greenberg, Associate 
Professor in the College of Education and a specialist in the teaching 
of inuslc, in assenijllng a preliminary form of a music eurriculuin, consist- 
ing of a Teacher * s Guide , a Songboolc , and BOme tapes containing excerpts, 
of musical selections. Work on the project was discontinued for the 
year 1969-70 becsuse Dr. Greenberg: was on leave from the university. With 
his active Involvetnent as a Consultant to the Center, the work was 
reauiaed in the year 1970-71, during which the currlculuin was modified to 
exclude some of the songs, for which pemlssion to use could not be 
obtained and to omit the tapea because of formidable problems related to 
copyrights. 

The original plan, when this project was undertaken, was that the 
feasibility of sucd'i a music curriculutni and of related teacher'-tralwing 
techniques would be tested in l970'"7i and that the curriculum would then 
be revised, applied more widely, and more extensively evaluated in 
1971-72 and later years. This plan was abandoned when the Office of 
Bconomlc Opportunity decided not to renew support for this project 
beyond the year 1970-71. Hence a manual. Music for Preschool , together 
with the accompanying Sonebook . while containing some revisions reflect- 
ing experience %^ith the limited feasibility study, is not presented as 
a final product of extensive tryout and evaluation, nevertheless, very 
favorable comMnts of the four teachers who have used it and of a music 
professor who has reviewed the materials intensively indicate that in 
its present form the curriculum and the Sonebook should prove useful to 
teachers who wish to teach music to preschool children. 



Center staff metnbers who have worked closely with Dr. Greenberg In 
the development, application, and preliminary evaluation of the curriculum 
include Annette Okimoto, Betty Elrod, and Patricia MacDonald. 

Assistance in the general direction of the project has been provided 
by Dr- kenato Espinosa, formerly Assistant Director of the Center, and 
more recently by Dr. Ittchael J. O'Malley, currently the Assistaet 
Director, Coordination with other curricula developed by the Center, 
particularly Language for Preschool and Mathematics for Presehool , was 
effectuated primarily through Hannah Herman, formerly Assistant Director 
of the Center, Doris C. Crowell, Assistant Researcher, Phyllis Loveless, 
Junior Researcher, and Gloria Daley, Junior Researcher, all with the 
Center staff. 

Grateful appreciation la ejipresscd to the teachers who used the 
curriculum in their classes and provided valuable feedback? Carol 
HochfeXson, Marshann Snyder, Helen Okuno, and Anita Trubltt, Special 
thanks are also extended to Dr, Oulda Fay Paul for permission to include 
in, this curriculum "Music Fundamentals for Teachers" and to Dr, Allen 
R, Trubitt, ChatrmMi of the Department of Music of the University of 
Hawaii, for a thorough revia? of all of the materials. 
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PREFACE 



This Music for_ Preschool curriculum consists of thMe main sections: 



1 4 Introduction 

II. General Teaching Suggestions 
III. Materials and Activities 

First i the teacher should become acquainted with Section I^*^1OTR0DUCTI0N™ 
in order to understand the objectives of the program and obtain Ideas 
relating to schedulingji planning, the selection of materials ^ and the use 
of music In fostering general preschool alms* 

Following this, the teacher should read Section II— ^GENERAL TEACHING 
SUGGESTI0NS“SO that overall techniques in teaching music to children 
may be clarified. This section Is an ligportant reference , and should be 
referred to frequently as the teacher plans her day-to-d^ activity. 

Section III-’-MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES— contains suggested songs, record-^ 
ingSf and activities that the teacher should select when planning the 
program. This section should be referred to on a dally basis. Although 
the teacher should concentrate on this section, she should refer back to 
Sections I and II for general guidance in planning and teaching techniques , 

Ideas for planning the program are given on pp, 8-* 10. Samples of lesson 
and weekly plana are provided on pp* 91^97 and should serve as models for 
the teachar. The day-to-day planning can evolve from the teacher's own 
eKperlences, and should utilize only those materials and activities with 
which the teacher feels comfortable. It is recognized that the musical 
background of teachers will vary. The teacher with a "strong * musle 
background may feel more comfortable with sotne of the suggestions^ 
nevertheless, it is felt that ALL teachers can use moat of the material 
in this guide to develop each child's potential to respond musically. 

A working acquaintance with, and application of the approaches suggested 
in Sections II and III should insure this for all the children. 

Teachers with a liodted background In music will find it helpful to 
refer to the various texts on music listed in Appendix B, p. 146, as 
well as the outline on music fundamentals for the teacher, found in 
Appendix G, p, 148, 
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Although inusic is almost universally used in programs for culturally disad- 
vantaged and preschool-level students, little in the way of planned, 
sequential music programs has resulted. Music Is often used as ''frosting 
on the cakes" a reward after more strenuous activities, or as a diver-^ 
sionary tactic to "soothe the restless souls" of the learners. The potea- 
tlal of music as a valuable means of coronunication, as an aesthetic 
eKperlenca necessary to meaning and quality in life, and as a possible aid 
to achieving overall ahms of educational programs for the culturally dis- 
advantaged and the preschooler has generally been overlooked. 

Music educators must share the blame in not providing direction for music 
programs for the disadvantaged, and specifically for Head Start programs. 

The philosophical concern of the music education profession for "music 
for every child and every child for music" has not yet taken shape la 
actual practice. The writings and research in music education have focused 
on elementary through adult education, with little concern for the general 
student, especially at the preschool level. In the words of one music 
educator: "Music training and education of the preschool child has tradi- 

tionally been virtually Ignored by parents and by music educators as well" 
(35). Educators who consider music at all in preschool programs give^ 
sparse attention to planned, sequential musical experiences for the pre- 
schooler. The professional training of both prospective music teachers 
and nursery school teachers encompasses minimal attention to the earliest 
musical development of the child. Only within the last few years have 
sessions on music for the preschooler been scheduled at the annual Music 
Educators National Conference meetings. Still less attention has been given 
to music for the culturally disadvantaged by professional educators. 

There seems to be almost unanimous agreement among educators as to the 
importance of music in the preschool education program, although little 
has been done in the area. There have been no significant attempts to 
determine what musical responses first emerge or the nature of these early 
responses. Investigators have been concerned primarily with the rhythmic 
or singing development of very young children, but have rarely Indicated 
in musical notation the musical patterns that emerge either simultaneously 
or by imitation. As yet, there are no norms as to the mmbmv of young 
children who possess a measurable sensitivity to music, or the degree of 
sensitivity to music found among this age group. Evaluation techniques to 
measure musical growth at the preschool level are at a primitive stage of 
development (36). 

The Importance of preschool musical eKperlencas to the musical and overall 
growth of the individual has bean cited by many researchers. Including 
Williams (42), Jersild Blenstock (23), and Updegraff, Helliger, & Learned 
(39), raong others. In noting the important role of music to the nursery 
school child, Bailey (2) writes: "By the time a two- or three-year- old 

cemB to the nursery he had already acquired a wide and varied experience of 
music, and Its elements of rhythm and sound ••..Music, In one form or 
another, had become an Important element In his life." Simons (36), in a 
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study of Incipient musical responses among very young twins and singletons, 
concludes that the control of musical experiences within the envirorment 
of the young child will shape the raisical development of the child. A 
study by Schukert and McDonald (35) gives further evidence on how formal 
musical training can influence the musical preferences of preschool children 

The role of music in functionally contributing to the general development 
of the preschooler has been identified by several writers, ^nong the 
proposed values of music instruction to the preschool child have been the 
enhancement of the capacity for self-expression (15, 37), the promotLon 
of the ability to listen intelligently (7, 11), the development of social 
skills (29, 38), and the introduction to cultural traditions and changes 
(15). Unfortunately, few writers stress the aesthetic dimensions of music 
education for preschoolers (eKceptlons: see 7, 26, 32, 34)^ 

Psychologists have shown a great deal of interest in discrimination learning 
in preschool children. Unfortunately for music education, the majority of 
studies have been concerned i^th the ability of the students to perform 
visual diacrlminatlona * Results of studies of aural discrimination have 
suggested that the preschool child's difficulties in responding to aural 
stimuli are due more to Inadequate methods of presentation than to any 
temporal ly*defined genetic or neuro-physiological disability (5, 10, 20)* 
Music seems to be particularly suitable for using various types of stimuli 
(auditory, visual, mediating verbal, and kiAesthetic stimuli) to guide the 
child in learning (30). 

Several attempts have been made to describe musical development in the 
preschooler. Although such formulations are admittedly tentative, they 
do provide the curriculum worker with guidelines. Geaell £c Xlg (12) have 
analyzed typical vocal, rhythmic, and listening behavior with reference 
to music of children aged 18 months to four years. Mursell (28) analyzed 
growth stages on the basis of the general literature on muslcality. Begin* 
nlng with undifferentiated but significant emotional response to tone, 
Mursell identifies four stages of musical growth characterized by a sequence 
of general musical experlenca and stimulation preceding a gradual differen- 
tiation and specialization. In discussing the approximate stages through 
which the child's tonal awareness, appropriately nurtured, passes on its 
way to musical maturity, Kreateff (24) notes that children respond to 
music and other audible stimuli at infancy. The researcher, in outlining 
expected musical behavior at ages one through five, stresses age four as 
the critical year of musical development. 

Approximately in his fourth year, the child begins to show an 
attitude to sound not found in his previous manifestations. 

He begins to deal with it in a manner which may be considered 
as the first and most decisive steps in his fresh advance to 
musical maturity.... The growing child in his fourth year 
makes his first steps toward an inner awareness of tonal 
order for the purpose of supplying his innate need for 
organizing means of musical expression and coimunicatlon. 

<24, p. 5) 

Several major studies have dealt with the ability of preschoolers to 
respond vocally and rhythmically to music (6, 14, 17, 22, 23, 36, 39, 40). 
These studies indicate that preschool children have the potential to develop 



such skills as matching pitch, keeping titne with the music, clapping back 
rhythmic patterns, and singing songs accurately within a limited range. 

A recent study by Fullard (9) concluded that preschool children can even 
learn to idenf:ify the sounds of selected orchestral inatriments through 
progranmed techniques# In a study of the effect of preschool training on 
the development of vocal accuracy In young children, Boardman (4) concluded 
that 1) "Early (vocal) training gives an advantage until the normal 
maturational process, plus later training allows the comparison child to 
equal the earlier attainments of the eKperlmental child," 2) "Early training 
may accelerate, but not otherwise affect, the growth pattern," and 3) 
the effect of preschool training la primarily to accelerate the develop- 
mental process rather than to affect the end-product in any other manner" 

(pp. 79-80). 

An important theme dominant in current thought about music curricula fo3^ 
children is the need for a basic underlying structural approach# Almost 
all new music series and methods books are concerned with the development 
of concepts about musical structure. Writers are in agreement that early 
training In music must develop perceptual background as a necessary pre- 
requisite for building musical concepta. Leonhard & House (25), for example, 
write that "musical perception results in the formation of musical concepts." 
(p. 110). They state that the musical maturation of an individual results 
from many and varied eKperlences with music, the outcomes of which should 
be "the apprehension, naming, and gradual clarification of significant 
musical concepts" (p. 123), Several studies in the area of musical concept 
formation in preschool children have been completed. Research on pitch 
discrimination (18, 21, 27, 43) and rhythm <3, 6, 19, 22, 31, 41, 43, 44) 
provide the curriculum writer with much eKperimental evidence on what can 
be done in musical perception and conception with preschool children. 

The importance of a variety of musical experiancea for the young child has 
been stressed by many music educators. For example, Heffernan & Todd (15) 
state that one of the major purposes of music in preschool programs is to 
help the children come into broader contact with different types of music. 



Taubman (38) observes that this wide exposure is a prerequisite for the 
building of a frame of reference so that the various musical types can 
be related to the students’ Lives and their surrounding environment. 

Evidence from the literature, then, shows that preschool children do respond 
to musical stimuli and will benefit from special musical experiences. One 
can infer that if children’s musical experlencea normally introduced at 
the kindergarten and first-grade level were begun at the preschool level, 
they might serve to broaden, deepen, and hasten the ultimate musical 
growth of children. There is no reason to doubt that vocal and rhythmic 
activities, playing instruments and creative experiences, directed listening 
lessons, and activities designed to develop concepts of high and low, 
loud and soft, fast and alow, phrasing, and other elements of music could 
occur effectively at^ the preschooT level. 
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SECTiaH CWE - INmODUCTIg^ 
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A. OBJECTIVES 



The University of Hawaii ^sic fot Pregehooi- inanual is designed to provide a 
formal guide to the teaching of music to preschool children, especially to those 
children who come from culturally' disadvantaged areas. The materials presented 
aim at offering children various encounters with music and its s tructure - - the 
organized elements that make music, e.g. , rhythm, beat, melody, and form; the manner 
in which people in music partake in musical experiences, e.g., creating, listening, 
performing, and analyzing; and the terms and symbolism used in the discipline, e.g., 
"fast, * 'tune,'*- — (for pitch), and #l i (for beat). Suggested materials 

and techniques discussed in this guide are intended for non-sausic speeiallats (reg- 
ular classroom teachers) to use with children In preschool or nursery school. The 
approach is most suitable for the foui> or flye - year - old child . Some of the songs ^ 
recordings, and methods outlined would also be applicable for music education pro- 
grams for three-year-old children enrolled in preschool sessions, and even six-year- 
olds who lack any formal musical experiences • 

All materials and aetivltias within this guide are designed to influence the 
child's behavior so that he may seek and enjoy musical eKperlence as a neceissary 
con^onent of his life. Specifically, the guide is Intended to present an approach 
to teaching music in which the child's affective and cognitive responses to music 
are so modified as to create a permanent change of behavior in which the child 
recognises the value of tnuslc both to hliaself and to others^ and actively partakes 
in musical experiences. 

The davelopmant of positive attitudes toward music is a major aim. This can be 
observed by noting if the child i 

“ seems to look forward to musical activities 

- volunteers without invitation 

- uses singing, playing, and bodily mov^nent freely and with abandonment 

- sings, plays instruments, and listens to records during his free time 

- responds independently and creatively to music 



Cognitive awareness of the elements of music and how they relate to the total 
work is another major goal of music teaching, nie child will develop Initial con- 
cepts about music and Its structure. They will be developed and evaluated through 
various actlylties during the year. Specifically, fay the end of the year, the 
child will have developed certain awarenesses. 



AWARENESSES MEmOD OF EVALUATIGN 

(Expected Behavior) 



niere are many kinds of sounds in 
the environment, some of which have mu- 
sical tone.^ 



TCME 

Tap at least three objects In the room 
which have musical tone. 



1) Pitch 

a. Some tones are higher or lower in 
pitch than others. 

b. A melody is made up of tones of vary- 
ing pitch, (see MELODY) 



c. Instruments of different sizes have 
different pitch. 







a. Move hands ot body up and down to 
indicate varying pitch levels of isolated 
tones sung or played on an instrument. 

b. . Move hands or body up and down to 
indicate varying pitch levels of tones 
in a melody sung or played on an instru- 
ment. 

c. Look at two different-sized Instru- 
ments (pictures of a violin and bass, 
flute and bas80On,etc. , or a large and 
small resonator bell) and point to the 
one with the lowest (or highest) pitch. 



AWARENESSES 



tffiTHOD OP EVALUATION 
(Expected Behavior) 
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2) Duration 

a. Some tones are held longer than 
others. 



b. A melody may consist of both long and 
short tones. 

c. Tones may be played detached or 
smoothly. 



3) Loudneas (see also DYNAMIGS) 

a. Some tones are loader than others* 



fa* A piece of music may have tones mhlch 
differ In loudness. 

4. Tone Color (Timbre) 

a. Many tones differ In the way they 
sound because of their, chacacterlstlc 
sonority or tone color. 

b. Musical tone color can be divided into 
instrumental j vocal, and electronically 
produced colors. 



c. People's voices differ, 

d. Instrumental tone colors differ from • 
each other. 

e. A voice or instrument may play by it- 
self or together with others. 



5) Silence (Rest) 

a. Music consists of both tones and si- 
lences (res ts > , 

b. Rests In the music may be for a rel- 
atively short or long time. 



RHYTHM 
1) Seat 

a. Most music has a regular, steadily re- 
curring and continuous beat. 



O 




a. Sing a long tone followed by a short 
tone. Also, listen to -ttfo tones that con- 
trast In duration. Ask, "Was the first 
or second tone held the longest?” 

b, . jRaise hands when the tones of the 
melody are longer chan the other tones . 
o. Mtove rhyChmieally to show whether 
the tones of a melody are smooth or de- 
tached by moving smoothly or abruptly. 
Also sing a favorite tune smoothly and 
with tones detached. 

a. Flay and sing a loud tone, a soft 

tone. Also ask children. to Identify 
which of the three tones Is the softest. 
(Play: loud tone, soft, loud.) 

b. Balse hands when the tones In the 
music become louder. 

a. .Raise hands when the tone color In 
a recorded work changes. Also find two 
objects In the room which, when striick, 
have different tonal qualities, 

b. Play a recording. Say, "Stand when 
you hear voices and sit down when you 
hear instruaents.” Ghildren can also 
point* to pictures of people or instru- 
ments when voices or inatruments are 
heard . 

c. Point to a picture of a man or woman 
when a nun's or woman's voice is heard, 

d. Raise hands, or point Co appropriate 
plctwes when you hear a piano, a violin, 
or a guitar. 

e. Stand when only one singer or Instru- 
ment la performing. Sit when many singers 
or Instrtanents are performing. Also 
point to corresponding pictures. 

a. Move until the music rests, then 
stop moving. Also raise hands when the 
music Seems to rest in a familiar tune. 

b. Show short rests by stopping briefly, 
and long rests by stopping a eorreap©^- 
ingly longer period. 



•a. Clap or move rhythmically (walk, sway, 
tap) to the beat of one familiar song, 
one unfamiliar song, and one loscrimental 
work. Also use rhythm sticks to high- 
light Che beat. 
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AWAiOZNESSES 



METHOD OF EVALUATION 
CExpeeted Bghavloc) 



b. The speed of beats differs from one 



place to the next. Some pieces have 
slov7 beats; others have faster beats 
(see TEMPO). 

c. Some pieces have a strong feeling of 
beat, others a weaker feeling. 

d. The speed of the beat within a piece 
may change (see TEMPO) . 

2) Temoo 

3* The speed or tempo of a musical piece 
may move relatively fast or slow. 

b. Many pieces maintain the same tempo 
throughout; some pieces have tempo chan** 
ges. 

c. The tempo and tempo changes within a 
piece affect the speed of the beat (see 
Beat. ) 



b. Move rhythmically to two pieces*** 
one slow and one fast— to -show dif- 
ferences In the speed of the beat. 

c. Play rhythm sticks, or clap with 
energy or weakly to two works, contrast 
Ing in their qualities of beat. 

d. Clap faster or slower to keep with 
changes of the beat in an instrumental 
work. 

a. Move fast or slow to Indicate tempo 
of a recorded work. 

b. Move to the tempo of a recorded 
work and change speeds to correspond 
with tempo changes In the music. 

c. See Beat above--(b,) and (c.). 



3) Rhythmic Patterns and Melodic Rhythm 
a. Tones of both short and long dura- 
tion may be put together Into rhythmic 
patterns. 



b, A rhythmic pattern may consist of 
tones that are slow-moving and long, 
or fast -moving and short. 



a. A rhythmic pattern may be steady and 
even (containing tones of the same dur- 
ation J 0 J or J J J~? or unsteady and un- 
even (containing tones of different dura- 

d. A melody contains several rhythmic 
patterns, A melody's rhythm Is the flow 
of the tones of the melody (melodic rhy- 
thm) . 



1) A melody is the tune which we sing 
for a song. Each tune has Its own dis- 
tinctive inelody* 

2) Some melodies have words; some do 
not, A melody with words Is a song. A 
melody without words la a tune or theme, 

A melody has tones of varying pitch 
J^Ld rhythm. 

•f cr 



a. Clap or play the following rhythmic 
patterns on rhythm instruments after 
they are clapped by the teacher: 

t I I I Jji2. f 

4 ^ • nr’ ^ . 0 

3 , i I I ,4 



1 . 



iJ- 



j jjMuH 



3. ^ 1 J n * 

Also make up a rhythmic pattern by clap- 
ping or playing a rhythm instrument, 
b. Show, through bodily movement, wheth- 
er the tones of the following patterns 
move slowly or fast. (Note: Keep the 

same tempo for all patterns.) i' r> i lU 



J JjJ.W 

Ste'p out the steady and unsteady 
rhythmic patterns clapped by the teacher. 



3. 



d. Clap or play rhythm of three famil- 
iar tunes on rhythm sticks. Now clap the 
beat of these tunes. 



1) Sing three tunes on pitch, with 
correct rhythm, 

2) Sing a familiar song; reslng with 
"la” or ”ah.” Also create a short tune 
on bell-llke instruments. 

3) Sing two tunes on pitch, with cor- 
rect rhythm. Then clap the song's rhy- 
thm. 



AWARENESSES 
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MELOPy (eonClnued) 

4) A inelody has oany tonal patteroa-'* 
otganlsad pitches of vatious dto’atlon 
which give the saelody Its eharactaristlcj 

; • ;5 . 

5) The tones of a nelo^ nay go either 
up or down in pitch, or stay the sane. 

HARMONY 

1) Two or nore tones nay be sounded to- 
gether, resulting in harmony. 

2) A melody nay be sung or played alone 
or be acconpanled by harmony. 

FORM 

1) Phrase 

a, Husic consists of phrases or musical 
thoughts. 

b« Within a piece, especially a song, 
phrases are often the sane length. Some 
phrases may be longer than others. 

e. Some pieces have phrases which are 
easier to hear than Ih other pieces. 

2) Repetition and Contrast 

Various aspects of a musical work nay be 
repeated or contrasted: 

a, -^o or more tones 

b. "-Two or more, tonal patterns or mel- 
odies 



c • -Tempo 

d. -{ttiythmlc patterns 



e. -Loudness 
f • -Ins t r inaents 



g, -Voice 

h. -Phrases 

O I 
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IffiTHOT OF EVALUATION 
(Eicpected Behavior) 

4) Echo back tonal pattems from any 
three tunes. Ask children to sing the 
. "ding, ding, dong" from "Are You Sleep- 
ing," and the "a-l-e-l-o" from "Old 
l^cDonald. " 

5) Move hands up and down to show pitch 
levels of any familiar tune. 

1) Play harmony on the piano or bells. 
Also raise hands when you hear harmony 
Cteacher plays three consecutive tones , 
one of which Is with harmony). 

2) Teacher plays a tune on an instrument 
and then adds harmony. Raise hands when 
harmony Is heard. 



a. Move hands In a rainbow-arc to the 
phrases of two songs and one Instrisoen- 
tsl work. 

b. Move rhytluslcally to the phrases of 
an Instrumental work. Show short phrases 
by using shorter movements than those 
used for longer phrases. 

c. Stand on one phrase; sit on the next 
phrase. Notice difficulty In doing this 
for some music. 



a. Teacher plays three tones, two of 
which are repeated. lUlse hands on con- 
trasting tones. 

b. Flay tonal patterns, some the same 
and some different. Reco^lze repeti- 
tions and contrast. Also recognise 
when a melody repeats In a work by rais- 
ing hands when It does repeat. 

c. Show tempo chbages by variation In 
speed of body movement. 

d. Repeat letter b above, using rhythmic 
patterns. Also clap a pattern every 
time It occurs In the music. 

e. Show dynamic contrast by appropriate 
ener^ levels on rhythm Instruments. 

f. Raise hands when a particular In- 
strimient returns after a contrasting 
section. 

g« Repeat letter f above, using the 
voice rather than an instrument, 
h. Listen to one phrase of a' tune. 

Stand when this phrase repeats. 
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awarenesses 



METHOD OF EVALUATION 
(Expected Behavior) 
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DYNAMICS ('see also LOUDNESS) 

1) A piece of music may be played rel- 
atively loudly or softly. 

2) The relative loudness of a piece may 
change . 

3) Changes In dynamics can occur grad- 
ually or suddenly. 



1) Sing a tune loudly or softly. 

2) Accompany Instrumental work with 
rhythm sticks. Play louder or softer 

to correspond with dynamic levels of the 
mus Ic . 

3) Play several rhytlunlc pattams with 
dynamics that change suddenly or grad- 
ually. Children play patterns back 
with appropriate dynamic changes. 



1C 
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B. ORGANIZATIMJ FOR INSTRUCTION 



1, The Teacher and Music 



Teachers with varied musical backgrounds will use this guide. A teacher with 
some music training or teaching experience should continue Co use sme of Che 
"tricks of the trade'' which have worked for her in music , and blend these in with 
the reccmnendations in this guide. Teachers with limited training should follow 
the guide closely, trying both the material and activities. Teacher enthusiasm 
for the values of music for children should- overcome many shortcomings in musical 
background. Nevertheless, it is recommended that all teachers 'brush up" on 
their music theory in order that they do as adequately as possible. 



Several basic musical competencies are needed by the preschool teacher in 
order to carry forth the program. The teacher should be able to: 

- enjoy music and feel that it is an important part of every child's 
education. 

- sing in a pleasant manner in the same general vocal range as the child- 
ren; i.e.. 



i 




- sing on pitch and musically ^ convaying tha musical intent of the song 
to the children, 

« determine and play the starting pitch of a song from notation, 

- play any melody instrument competently enough to find the starting 
pltehea of songs, and play the melody and/or tonal patterns on this 
instrument. 

* read and use chord symbols to play easy harmonic accompaniments to songs, 
using either the autoharp, ukulele, piano, guitar, or acccrdlon. 

- read music, Ineludlng symbols for pitch and rhythm, and translate these 
symbols Into sound » 

** recognize and respond to four distinct elements of rhytlun* ^ 
tempo (speed) 

beat (the steady, recurring pulse) 
meiodlc ryhthm 
metric flow 

- recognize changes in tempo and dynamics, 

- recognize the phrases and sections of a piece, 

- identify the various tone colors of a work, and especially a man's 

and woman's voice, a choral group, a voice with or without instrumental 
accompaniment, and colors such as the violin, trumpet, flute, piano, 
drum, harp and guitar . 

- understand and Illustrate common teraa used In music, including^ 
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accent" »^a dynamic stress of one tone over the others 
beat" *" the steady, recurring and progressive pulse of the music 
chan t^ ^ a song using only two or three tones in a repeated manner; 
also a seml^spoken song 

chord" ^* the simultaneous sounding of three or more tones 
duration^- the relative length of a tone 
dynarol€8» * the degree of loudness or intensity of sound 
harmony* » the simultaneous sounding of two or more tones 
intensity* * the loudness of a tone 

int r oduc t ion* ^ an opening section of a work which sets the tempo, key, 
and mood of the piece 

tnelodlc rhythm ** the rhythmic pattern of the melody; if a songp the 
rhythmic pattern of the words 

melody *, »a succession of tones of different pitches organized In a 
rhythmically meaningful way 

meter* *the grouping of beats into strong and weaker pulses, as 
1-2, t-2-3, or 1 -2-3-4 

phrase **a musical "thought^* or Idea, comparable to a sentence in 
speech 

pitch* *the highness or lowness of a musical sound 

rhythmic pat tern* * tones of different duration organized so as to form 

a recognizable unit 

3yncopation* *a shifting of ?;he aecant the normal strong beat 

to a weaker beat 
tempo* *the speed of a piece 
theme the main melody of a 

tonal pattern" «-a succaaslon ai x^hythtalcally organized pitches 
having unity 

tone**a sound having pitchy duration $ loudness, and tone color 
tone color — the distinctive timbre or quality of a sound which 
distinguishes it from other sounds 

The success of the recotmoended program will be in considerable measure, 

to the teacher's willingness to try new Tnatarlal and techolques suggested. While 
the traditional nursery school songs are Included In the program, there is much 
that will be new to the ^praachoor teacher, including a lurge sampling of contam*- 
porary, electronic, popular, American fol^ and ethnic This music has been 

used in the teaching of music to young children with interesting results, and 
is In line with recommendations made by music educators to give children wide ex^ 
perience with the musics of the world. The teacher, of course, needs to first 
"gat her feet wet" by listening to this music bafora using it in the classroom. 
Hopefully, the teacher will find as much inter#: t t In the musics of India, Egypt, 
and Peru, electronic music, and contemporary music as the children. Re- 
member, young children are much more open to ideas than many adults. Ihelr 

acceptMce and enthusiasm for musics of all are both wazlng and "catchlngi' 

2. !Hie Child and Music 

Mention of several principles, soma cj which are of the "coimon sense" vari» 
ety, are Included at this time in order to infortn the teacher of several basic 
ideas on which the methods used in this guide are fonnulated. These principles 
-^~ly to the child, his background, and how he learns music: 

ERIC 
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a) Native musical aptitude and ability differ from student to students All 
students » in varying degrees, poaaeas the potential to respond to music. 

b) Musical aptltuda and ability are Influenced iio a great degree by environ- 
mental factors such as music in the home, cultural values^ and past mu- 
sical experience. Students come from home environments and cultures in 
which music has varying degrees of importance. 

c) Children with similar musical talent may still differ greatly in their 
physical, intellectual, and social capacities, 

d) Children respond to music in many ways, A wide variety of activities is 
needed to obtain responaa from all students. 

e) Musical response is often not idantifiabla in overt behavior, Tha child 
who does not outwardly respond to music cannot ba classified as a non- 
musical person, 

f) Learning music is an acttva process, and proceeds best when the learner 
is called into action either mentally or physically, 

g) The process of learning music must be a pleasurable experience marked 
frequently by feelings of auccaas and achievement. Learning music will 
proceed best when the child is made to feel wanted and accepted by his 
teacher, 

h) Student motivation and involvement will directly affect the degree and 
rate of learning in music. All musical activities In the classroom must 
have recognizable value, significance, and purpose for the child* 

i) Repetition and reinforcement are essential aspects of music learning, es^ 
peclally for the preschooler. Continuity and sequencing of experiences 
from activity to activity, from day to day, and from year to year will help 
the student to learn music, 

3, Scheduling 



A minimum of a 15-20 minute period per day is recommended for a formal musi- 
cal-activities approach# Hopefully the period will be scheduled any time before 
mid -morning. In addition, musical activities should take place throughout the 
day, as the teacher; 

- sings or plays a lullaby before nap time 

- plays a recording for background music as the children rest 

- plays singing gmues with the children 

- engages in singing-conversations with the children 

- uses songs and chants in the development of a language program, and 
to enhance other daily activities 

- sings with some children as others are working on other projects 

For children who attend school both morning and afternoon, it Is recommended that 
a short 10-15 minute music-activity period be scheduled in the afternoon. 

Additional work with using music to assist other programs, e.g., mathematics, 
should be scheduled at times other than during the formal music instructional pe- 
riod. 

4, Equipment and Supplies 

The following minimum list la recommended i 

- chairs (especially during singing) 

- chalkboard, chalk, and eraser 

Q - phonograph (3-speed), with good fidelity 

ERIC 
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- tape recorder 

- step bells -- at least one set 

- resonator trails— one set of 20 separate bell-blocks arranged chromatically 
In a carrying case 

- tone or melody bells (optional) 

- piano (optional) -- tuned to A-440 and equipped with rollers 

- pitch pipe (for starting songs optional If resonator bells or piano 
is available) 

- 30 mallets 

- harmony instruments ( 12-bar autoharp or ukulele or guitar or accordion-- 
optional if piano la available) 

- rhythm instruments 



2 rhythm sticks for every child 
4 hand drums 
2 tom-toms 
other drums 
6 sand blocks 
6 tone blocks 
4 wood blocks 
4 pairs of cymbals 

4 pairs of triangles (with strikers) 
1 gong with striker 
6 wrist balls 
4 jingle sticks 
6 tambourines 
4 pairs of coconut shells 



5, The Music Lesson 

A daily plan for the music lesson should be formulated by the teacher. This 
plan should include very specific objectives^ a list of materials needed, techi^ 
niques to use, and plans for evaluation. It can either be written In full, or 
sketched out, using key words such as ! 



1) review ^* Thls Old Man ^* --beat, play pattern on bells, clap accen- 
ted beat ^ -2 

2) teach -* Do as I Do -^ —use movement -p-play 3 tones used 

3) review rhythms of names of children, design rhytlmis on board 



Every lesson should have these characteristics: 

- one objective related to music and its structure (melody, rhythm, etc., 
see pp. 1-5. 

- many opportunities for student involvement with the music 

- some review material and some new material 

- some physical movement 

- many different “things to do“ 

- provision for flexibility 

It should be expected that the children may take several lessons to learn a 
new song, grasp the beat of a fairly cotnpleK folk tune from India, or march to 
“parade^ music so that the foot movements coordinate with the music* Review of 
material preaented In a former lesson should be part of every lesson, although new 
^ .vitles can be Introduced^ using the same material . In general, it is recotmen- 



- storage space 
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ded that some review and s^e new work be part of each leaaon* The new work can 
be either 1) using a familiar song or piece and doing something new with it or 
2) introducing an unfmiliar song. Constantly relate the unfamiliar to familiar 
experiences. 



In teaching music or any other subject, especially to young children, the 
unexpected or unusual happens more often than is planned# The teacher should be 
prepared to use many tjrpes of activities even though she does not plan for them 
in a specific lesson. The teacher will find that she is severely limited if she 
knows only how to use those techniques planned for in the specific lesson# It i§ » 
therefore# strongly recommended that the teacher obta in a **vorklQg acquaintance 

with the many teaching suggestions and activities listed for LIS^N ING, SINGING, 

RHYUmiC MOVEMENT# PLAYING INSTRUMENTS , AND CREATING, found on pp# 15-84, before 
ustne the specific materials and actl vl ties . Teacher flexibility will be a tremen- 
dous asset in teaching music, especially to young children. 

The teacher should use each song or recording suggested for a variety of pur* 
poses# Activities can be centered in one lesson on moving to the beat, playing 
rhythm instruments, recognizing Tidiere the music gets louder. Jumping high on an 
accent, standing when a male voice is heard, and watching the teacher play the 
step balls to illustrate the way the tune moves. All activities need not be used 
in one lesson# The children should be given the opportunity to become familiar 
with the music through many repeated hearings# While some activities should be 
reviewed, the teacher should vary the approach on each repeated hearing of the 
work# 

6. Music as an Aid to Preschool Goals 



One important objective of this project is to provide the preschool teacher 
with a vast amount of authentic music literatura to accomplish preschool goals in 
music, language, and numerical learning and in social-emotional skills. Rather 
than support the growing trend of preschool and early- childhood educators of taking 
songs and using them to fit nonmusical objectives, the writer has undertaken to 
present the educator with alternatives# How music educators cringe when they hear 
a teacher interested in developing acceptable standard English patterns teach and 
drill her childreri on this song: 




Before using the songs as an aid in the preschool program, they should be 
taught as mus Ic ; i*e# , they should be listened to and sung by the children so that 
their full musical meaning is felt# The orlmarv response shou ld be a musical one# 
Therefore, all songs used should be approached in the same general way, and should 
follow the basic outlines as set forth in SINGING, pp* 24-45# Once the song is 
learned and the children have responded in many ways (rhythmic inovement, playing 
instruments, noticing tonal and rhythmic patterns, etc# ), the teacher may thens 
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a) isolate the phrase or pattern desired 

b) sing it to the ehildrena with ehildren repeating it 
e) call attention to the pattern and its application 

d) chant the pattern^ followed by the children repeating it 

e) substitute other words to fit the pattern 

f ) s ay the pattern and continue the les s on from there • 

Work on any language pattern should be enhanced through musical means, 
instance, let us take a pattern eznphaslEing: 

The children are playing* 



USING THE DRUM OR ANY RHYTHM INSTRIMENT 

VOICE ^ ^ ||fchll-dren are play-ing thej 

INSTRUMENT V f ^ f ^ t ft P f T C B 

CHANTING AND CIAPPING THE PATTERN 



jj^ J ^VljcLAP ^ 

CHANT: The lonil-dren are ^ay^j 

* ing * * 

SINGING THE PATTERN 






II 



One Tone 



J j ill 



The ohll-dren are play-lng 



Two Tones 



(Note rhythmic change) 



^ 

T- — - 



The chil-dren are play*ing 



Three Tones 



(Note rhytlmiic change 


) 
















1 - m m 


rai J 





The chil -- dren are play*lng 




GOIBINATIONS OF THE ABOVE DO^E G^SEGUTIOTILY 
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c) 


Play on 


step balls 





















The chil-dren are play-ing 



d) Teacher and students sing* 

Another useful technique to guide students to respond in full sentences Is to 
tap out the rhythm of the aentence before saying it. For example » after working 
on the pattern, "This la a • • you can point to various objects and ask students 
to identify the object by saying, ’’This is a.**.” Assist the child by first tapping 



/ f cr '' 

This Is a (book) 




O V 





This is a ra di 



o 




After the child says the pattern, reinforce it by again tapping its rhythm, 
ask the child to clap (and play) the rhythm as he says the pattern. 



Then 



The teacher who wishes to make up her own tone patterns for language should^ 

1) keep the rhythm of the pattern for the tonal pattern 

2) maintain the natural word accents 



3) 

4) 



use a drum or rhytiro instrument to accentuate the rhythm 
keep within the range IJ - - — - for one*and two- 

tone patterns 



— 




k 


^ j 






Additional suggestions for the use of music in the language program of the 
preschool are found in Language for Preschool : A Curriculum in Oral English , 

Center tor Eesearch in Early Childhood Education, University of Hawaii, fourth 
edition, 1970. 

7 1 The ‘Repertoire 

The traditional nursery school music program consists largely of children's 
songs, singing games, and activities for creative dramatization using music. Since 
it is important that children at this age come Into contact with the world of 
music as it Is , the repertoire has been considerably expanded. The songs and re- 
cordings used Include a balance of: 

“ uursery school tunes ; e.g., ’*Mary Had a Little Lamb’* 

- singing games ; e.g., ’’Looby Loo** 

- .American folk music ; e.g., ’'Skip to Hy Lou*’ 

O 
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- modern folk music ; e^g.^ "Five Hundred Miles" 

- rock* n* roll ; e.g,, the Beatles and Tom Jones 

- jagg ; e.g.s Duke Ellington, Gene Krupa 

- popular music ; e,g^, "Oh What a Beautiful Morning" 

- folk music of other countries ; e.g. , Indian Trinidad, France 
^ classical music ; e«g«, Prokofiev, Handel 

- music of all periods ; e*g. , Renaissance, contemporary 

- exparltnental tnuslc ; e.g., electronic music, chance music 



Many of the songs included in the SONG BOOK may be used to accompany a Ian* 
guage and mathematics program of the preschool and kindergarten. Other songs 
may be useful in teaching directions, teaching parts of the body, and increasing 
ability to follow instructions > On occasion, words have been slightly altered to 
make the patterns grammatically correct • West Indian, Southern, and Negro dia* 
leots found in songs have been changed* Sometimes a synonym has been substituted 
for a word which would have no meaning for the young child. However, it is impor- 
tant to note that there has been a conscious effort by the writer not to change 
the musical intent or meaning of any songs Included. The songs remain excellent 
examples of children* s music, art music, and folk music of the world* s peoples. 



If a song is used for a language program, it is assumed that the teacher 
and/or children may add verses to suit the desired language patterns* However, 
additional verses should fit the rhythmic patterns of the tune and be consistent 
with the original text. For example, a song with original verses about the work 
of the farmer and tailor would lend itself to other verses about workers and peo- 
ple. Additional verses about animals and plants would not be appropriate. Simi- 
larly, verses about various occupations would not be appropriate for a song about 
animals and what they eat. Changes in the tenses, number of the verbs, and verbs 
would be acceptable if the overall meaning, mood, and rhythm of the tune were not 
altered. 



Some songs In the accompanying Songbook that are recommended to develop 
preschool learnings include: 

FOLIDWING DIRECTIONS 



SONG 



SONG 



SONG 



Clap, Clap 

Clap Your Hands Till the 
Music Stops 

Here We Go, Santy Maloney 



Hokey Pokey 
If You* re Happy 
I*m a Little Teapot 
1 Put my Arras up High 
A Little Bear 



Looby Loo 
Thumbkin Says 
Where Is Thumbkin? 
The Wiggle Song 



CONVERSATIONS 



Good Morning to You 



Hello Song 



How Old Are You? 






^ Alphabet Song 

Animals in the Eoo 



LABELS 



I Want To Be a Farmer My Father’s Children 

Mother's Knives and Forks Old MacDonald 
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SONG 


SONG 


SONG 


Animal Song 
Bus Song, The 


Clap 3 Clap 


Muffin Man, 




VEIBS 




A-Huntlng We Will Go 
Animals in the Zoo 
Are You Sleeping? 

Clap Your Hands Till the 
Music Stops 
Dadd^ Shot a Bear 
Ducks j The ' 

Farmer in the Dell 


Go In and out the 
Window 

Hey Diddle Diddle 
Hey Jump Along 
Hickory Dlckory Dock 
If You* re Happy 
Z*m Going to Sing 
Jack and Jill 


King of France 
LitCle Mias Huffet 
Miss Polly Had a 
Dolly 

Mulberry Bush 
Pussy Gat 
Pussy jumps High 
There Was a Man 
We Are All Nodding 


Birdie, Where Is Your 
Nest? 

Cuckoo 

Days of the Week 


QUESTIONS 

How Old Are You? 
Lazy Mary 
Muffin Man, The 
Fostnan 


Where Is Thumbkin? 
Who Killed Cock 
Robin? 




OPPOSITES 




1 Put My Hands Up High 


See-Saw, Sacra-Dotm 


SlK Little Ducks 




PREPOSITIONS 




Eency Weency Spider 
Go in and out the 
window 


Hokey Pokey 
Looby Loo 


Mammy Loves 


Bell Horses 
Days of the Week 
(Dutch) 

Days of the Week 


OUANTITATIVE CONEPTS 

Hunt the Slipper 
John Brown Had a Little 
Indian 

A Little Bridge 
One Little Brown Bird 


One, Two, Three 
One, Two, Three, 
Four , Five 
This Old Man 
Three Little Mynah 
Birds 
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LISTENniG 



SSGTIOli II ^lEBAIi REACHING SUGCffiSHONS 
LlSXlNn^ 

1* Tha Rale 1.1 s teniae Plays ±n Music 

Husle is BIX au^al art and^r as suc^^ involves tha gradual attainmamt of 
llsteuifig skills. Evary child tsust davslop thesa skills ia order to become 
sensitive to and aware of the beauty of toaap Every tausic lessen^ then^ mus_t 
be a listening lesson ^ Listening must be involved in all musical activltlas 
and must be the basis of all eKperienees in music » such as: 

— tuning voices to the correct pitch 

— learning a song by ear 

— evaluating ona*s own singing and the singing of the group 
making up tunes or rhytinaic accc^paniments 

— listeixitig for phrases or the e^ of a piece 

— identifying the beat and melodia rhythm of a piece 
-^identifying instrwaental atrf vocal tone color 

«— evaluating one*s own performance on an instrument 

Listening to music must some emotional response and feeling* How* 

ever, the most intense experiences .one may. have in imslc- com© with%the*ability 

to attend to the music as one feels and hears imssic. 

2 . Reflective Listening 

How to develop the listening skills Involvad in singing, playing Ins tru- 
tnants, and rhythmic movement is found elsewhere In the Teacher*^. Guide. The 
remaining saotlon on listening shows how to develop the . skills need^ for 
• ref lee tlve or appreciative liatenlna. This kind of listehthg : involves the ^ _ 
processes by which students ; appreheiW -the musical meanings, of live or recorded 
performances of music 11 tersture* These proeesses^ l aia appreciative 

type of listening whereby the student Is taught to evaluate the merit, 
or signlflGahce of the musical work, rather than JuSt say, "1 like i^**^ A 
degree of knowledge, judgalent, and discrimination Is la^lied in this process# 

3^ The Basic Sequanea To Follow t^feen Using l^corda 

a. Introduce the recordlhg. (The teacher sets the stage and helps the 
listener to listen for one or more musiciel aspects.) 

b. Listen, to' the.. recording* , 

c* Respond, discuss, answer questions raised prior to. the listening 

, eKperience. ■ 

d. Repeat the first three items above at a higher level, with focus 
on verifying previous statements discovering hew musical: effects > solvihg 
a problem posed, following a sequence of musical events, ^ evaluating the 

: ..music./ ' '' 

4 * Characteris tics ■ of . Selections^ To 'Play fo^ ^Ftescho^ei^^^ ^ 

Recordings ‘ Used . should have ' one o r ^ mor e of the f b jld^^n^ f eatures : 
a definite. ‘mood: \ •’-..•7,:'; 7, ' ‘ - -■ 

*: bre^tyh/7;7' - 7 ./.' '/ 7 ' v -77:7^^^’7-^^ ’7" ■:;7-777 ' 7/''V'-: 

■ -7e strong - rhythm \7/;‘’ 7 /7' 7./- ■•■■ ■ \v . ■ ■ ■’ .'7'7 . 

(Wfox all recordings) 
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- pocential for active physical responBe 

- a clearly outlined, songlike melody 

- highly descriptive content 

- go^ fidelity* 

- a beautiful tone quality* 

- a high quails of perfonaance* 

(*for all recordings) 

5. Setting Standards fny Listeni ng to Records 

Set audience stwdards for listening to music by settli^ an exai^le, and 
by discussing: 

- idiy we listen quietly to music . 

- ^at are the various musical elements to listen for ‘ 

- the need to respect other listeners «id the performers 

• how to respond to an enjoyi^le live performance. 

6. What^tLLi sten for jjt Musi,c 
Children can listen for: 

* the many moods of music 

- similar, extras ting moods in a piece 

- teaqio, including faster »d slower speeds 

- the dynamics (louder and softer, cheoges) 

- the range (highest, lowest pities) 

- the many ins truments used, ihdividuslly Mid In combination 

- vocal tone color 

- the direction of the melodic line (i^ or down) 

- the phrases -- their leng 

- uses of repetition and eohtrast 

- rhythmic elements, lhcluda.ng beat, melodic rhythm, and rhythmic patterns 

- distinctive rhyttamlc figures Mid how they are used 

7. Geaeral Teaming Suggestive 

a) Try to guide the «hildren ®?ffiLft^,maM,ng a story or describing 

a scene when listening to. mosical element#* 

b) The ^ildran must bacatfe it^olved ; with the misic rathe than Just 

eaposed to it. V teacher i^d.dahce :isn ne^Bsaryi to^ 

Meperience." ' Emphasize ^actlve partl^pation jT^^’; the emo- 

tionally,^ Intellectuaily, ^d^^p^ rather thra stressing f 

knowledge 'shout it*' ■ '' 

' c) ; Seek out „Uve perforB^coe^by^^^^ 

, - amateur mad;- profes8±ohafcii^lciMi# \ r.. 

child ton from'’p^er , cl^shs;' \ ^ 

: - ■ pMenta;;;:^>!;i^ X;-.;;: V ■ '• v’vv 

muslc:;ice4iA'e y ■.■■■' rV-xl'-xr- 

-■',-!;'other ''tea^'etoXih-' the school. ' 'xX-- 
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d) A listaalng lessoa caodbc simply be preseated by playing a 
recording. The teacher has certain responslbllltlej.* . 



- Be familiar with the music* 

• Note musical element to be focused upon* 

» Determine some approach and activity ‘that will motivate the 
children to e^erienee and discover the particular musical element. 

- Note other prominent musical eharaeterlstlcs , selecting those 
that can also be taught at the same time. 



e) The teacher must hear what Is In the music before he can guide 
the student to listen to It. 



f) Replay many recorded selections several times during the year. 



g) Consider the length of the piece and the needed time for replaying 
It fdien planning a lesson. 



h) Adapt directed listening to the students' attention span. 



1) Provide frequent and short listening .periods. These are more 
valuable than listening too long once a week. 



j) Children at this level will need help in verbalising reactions to 
music. Use discussion and questioning methods bhat ^11 draw from 
the children many of the perceptions and observations they have made. 



k) The teacher should be prepared to tell, demonstrate, support* or 
explain only when the- students have dlBCOvered as much as they can 
from the music. 



1) Vary listening with a variety of musical activities such as; 



clapping the beat 

standing when the music gets louder 
moving to phrases 

pointing to pictures of instruments heard in the music 
adding a rhythm last rument 



m) A listening ea^erience should net be interrupted by questioning or 
discussion. 



n) The teacher should show interest in the music and set a good eacaaqile 
as to how to listen to music, should have an stbitude that is es^ec- 
tant , inquisitive , receptive j .and enthusiastici ; ,, < 

o) Since there is much to iisten for' eacb^ ^ a;;pleee is heard ^ the 
teacher should be a musical learner,, aide by side with the students. 



p) The teacher oust find .a -way -.of letting ;:..6tndqntwi®.3?p 
own ■ Individual respoqse.' td';'lwha.t.:he^^ In'; tfie ^sicix'r.^^^ 

throagh -.verbalization,; in8truiBentiit.i<» 

qj A climate of acceptance in tlie classroom ^diicti allows for free . 
expression of the individual response must be created by the teacher. 
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LISTENING IS 



r) Enjoyiaeiit of music Is partially derlVad fsool familiaiflty. FaisAli- 
arlty is dcpaudeat upoa repealed maaalngfiul hearings af the music« The 
teacher cEiust find iaterestiag ways to repeat a composition so that the 
students become st^sulated as they become familiar with It. 

s> 

as; 



and 



and 
u> 

in various ways. 

v) The teacher may sing or play the theme ^ asking the students t© 
sing it or raise their hands when they hear It, 

wl Teach the students to play a tonal pattern from the main theme on 
a melody instrument, 

8. Eorlchlog Listening Experiencea 

a) Have a listening corner with earphones^ for individual listening* 

b) Provide time for quiet listening and the free selection of 
recordings to listen to* 

c) Flan a classroOT concert of favorite records Invite pther 

classes and parents to attend* 

d ) Have s ome * * favorite record*' days * Let s tudent s br ing Ih their 
favorite records , , tell about the records and their 
records , and play them for the class* This par tlcipatip^^ 
guidance by the teacher in selecting and presenting the material • 

e) Let students who may be able to play on an Instruaent or 
dance perform occasionally for the class. 

£) Encoi:ra^ students to find and/or bring in pictures about musical 
groupS' and Instrtuaents..^; ./ h 




visual aids can be effectively used la listening expetlences, such 
- showing Students the contour or shape of the theo^ 



("Are you sleeping") 

- using phrase and sectional joarklngs 

- designing the beat, rhythm, and other rhythmic eharaet eristics 

• looking at a picture of an Instrument when a particular Instrumeat 
Is heard 

Specific questions that will help the children to listen actively 
Increase the attention span are; 

f?hat did you hear ^dille you listened? 

- How did it make you feel? 

- Did you like It? Gan you tell tdiy? 

- Was It fast or slow? 

- Was It loud or soft? 

similar questions related to musical elements* 

Oecaslonally play ti«> or more pieces In succession and con^are them 
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9. Ideas for Plaa id^ng 

a) Introdue ‘ •Atldrea te at least OOTS new reeerdlng per week. 

Ttoo or ?s lessons per week should Involve listening 
to recerdev arasie and responding to it* Sooie of these 
lessons can I rar'ilve listening to tauslc previously played 
fes' the ehlldren* 

b) Lessons ing recordings aay take longer than those Just 

Involving singing. Allow time for setting up the phono- 
graph* finding the albun* and placing the needle on the 
record each tlsae the record la played. Also* note that 
recordings are generally longer in time than songa, 

c) Get the children involved in the music ag, s^n posslMe, 

You will quickly loaa the children’s attention If you 
allow them to sit and listen without involvement. Have 
th^ respond emotionally, intellectually, and physically, 

d) Although listening might be the main activity in a lesson* 

it la also advisable to have some singing* playing of 
inatruments* movement* and creative aetlvlttes, 

e) Use a variety of music, including rock* Jsss* classical, 

and music from many culfciarea. Balance the listening 
diet* rather than playing too much of one type of music, 
Hhen cbllectlng records for your class* stress, variety 
and good quality . 

£) Regardless of the record listened to, the approach and 
understandings to be developed are quite similar (see 
the followii^ plans— one with rock music; the other with 
classical music). 




TWO SiMFIE I^SON PLANS —LISTENING 
(also saa plans on pp. 58, 73-75) 
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PLAN 1, 

Time of Yaar ; Saptamber or October 
L«ngth_of_Xasaon : Approximately 20 minutes 

Physical Setting ; Children on the floor, grouped around the teacher 
Activities ; Listening, movement, playing the Instrtmients 
Development o f Con cents of ; Beat, tone color 
Oblecfelves t 

1, The child will indicate an awareness that music has a regular. 

steadily recurring and continuing bMt by moving and playing 
rhythm sticks to the beat of (any example of, raek muale). 

2, The child will Indicate an awareness that a piece of music 

may have contrasting tone colors by raising his hands when the 
vocalists are singing and lowering his hands and playing 
rhytlm sticks when instriBaentallsts play alone, as he listens 
to (same rock piece) . 

wat-Aftai^ ? phonograph, any piece of rock music (with a definite beat 
and sung by a vocalist with an instrumental accompaiiiment) , rhythm 
sticks, and any familiar song. 

Activities 8 

1. Teacher sings a familiar tune to children with la. Ask the 

children to name the tune. Children and tea.eher sing with 
words, then la, 

2. Teacher claps to the beat of a tune. The chlWren imitate. 

Call this "the beat." Ask the children to move O 
of their body to the beat (shep beat, tap shoulders, step, 
sway, pound on the floor) as the Song is r^ung several times, 

3. Introduce rook music by sayings "I'm going to play music 

for you. Can you liiaten; to l.t and tell'ius how 

■ £eel"gay, happy , ‘ sad, or sleepy? Does^it inato^ypPiWS 
sleep, to dahce, to cry , to play,, or , to, run? .Ramembe^ ,Iet s 

sit quietly aM listen so that all of us can hear the music.'' 

Play the music. 

4. 'How many of you feel like going to sleep with this music? 

Dancing? Riding in a, car? Okay, let's sea if >e can ^ve to 
this music." Replay, asking the children to move— first their 
hands, then their feet, and then their whole bodies. 
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5. *^a£eh me clap to the music." Replay . clapping the beat. 

The children should Imltace. '%et's move to the beat." 

Replay the musics with the children moving their hands, feet, 
and bodies . 

6« Work on move ment skills.' "liet*s move our feet,... our shoulders,... 
our heads,.. .etc. Hew many different ways can you iMve your 
hands?. . .your stomach?. . .your hips. . , ? Play the music , work- 
ing on moving various parts of the body to the beat. 

7. "Let's listen to the music. Ihls time can you tell us who 

is singing? Is It a man or a woman, or Is It lots of people?” 
Replay the music. Ask, 'Who Is Slnglhg? Who else la playing?" 
Replay. Discuss the Instruments heard (drum, guitar, etc.) . 

3. "Can you raise your hands whenever the man sings and lower It 
when he Is not singing?" 11 lustra te and do this with the 
children as the music Is replaved. Repeat, having the chil- 
dren do this on their own. 

9. "Let's play some Ins triments with the record. Close your 

eyes and guess what Instrument I'm playing." Play rhythm 
sticks as children recognize the sound. Review techhlqueB for 
handling and playing. 

10. Distribute Instruments, reinlnding the children not to play un- 

til the music starts. "Let's play our instruments to the beat." 
Replay music. Remind the children to play softly enough to 
hear the music. Evaluate their perfoimanee,^^^ 

11. ''Can you I iay only when the InStrimentS play by themselves 

and atop when veu hear the man slnetne?" Replay musle. Re - 
peat, ha ving the ehlidren sing "la-ia" with the vocalist and 
play witp.' ttie Singers. ; 

12, "Let's tuiwri r»ome dancers and some rhythm 8 tick players. 

Divide tfc’i class Into two eroune. one plavlne to the beat end 
■ one wgvlii^^ to the' beat. Replay muele. ; '.v 

13, Switch parts. Teacher evaluatesrto 'see which children need^^^^^ y 

further work on recognising the heat, voe^il: tone colors, and 
instrumental tone colors and which need practice in moving 
to the music. 



• - Vv' , 
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HAM 2 

Tlta# of Year ; March or April 

Length of Lesson ; Approxlniately 20 minutes 

Physical Setting s Children on the floor, grouped around teaeheri 
space In the room. 



Activities : Listening, meveinent 

Develo£2^S£..2£ii£2SS^2£S— si" Beat, phrases 



O 

ERIC 



Ob ieetlves ; 



1. The child will Indicate an understanding that march music has 

a definite, steady, recurring beat by marching like soldiers 
to the beat of ’’Soldier's March" by Schumaim, 

2. The child will indicate an awareness that music may have 

distinct phrases of equal lengths by marching to the ’Soldier's 
March" and changing direction for each phrase. 

Materials ; phonograph, recording of Sehwnann's "Soldier's Itorch" 

(R6A Basic Record Librar y for the Elementary Schools . Rhythmic 
Actlyltles 2), scarf or Gibbon, and tone blocks. 



Activities t 

1, Introduce record by asking the children to compare this 

music ('Soldier's mrch") with a recording slready familiar 

to the children. For example, ask : 

"Which record Is the loudest, the softest, the fastest, the 
slowest?" 

"Which music is like a dance, a march?" 

"Which music Is played by Instrifflaents? Which music is sung?" 

"How does the first piece make you feel? the second piece?" 

2. Ask the children to move their hands as If playing a drum to 

the beat of"Soldler*e Iferch.*; Play niece. Replay, asking 

the children to move their hands up and down to ^he beat. 

3. Briefly discuss the meaning of parades and so tdtets»lteye 

the ehildreh demonstrate! oArchlng as yoldlers^i ^Chll^^ 
and march ,: ln Place : to the ' music as reacfaer ^claps^ to tbie jb^t . 

Replay imiale . with children narChlng airo*^ the room.^^^ E^ 

age ehlldren to be differed klttdS of 

with drinaa , or with flagev some toy soldiers .some real soldiers) . 

4, The children sit and listen to muslo as the teacher moves her 

hands In a rainbow-shaped arc to. the distinct phrases, l.e,. 





Have the children Imitate. 
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5. The teacher and the children stand on the first phrase, sit on 

the second, etc. to sho» phrases as the music Is replayed. 

6. Replay the imisle . The teacher takes a scarf or ribbon and moves 
, her hands to the phrases as : the scarf or ribbon . flows . Give 

the scarf or ribbon to the child. The child moves a hand, 
following the teaeher*s eieample. All the children imitate* 

7. Replay the music. Ask the children to move their hands to the 

phrases by themselves. 

8. Clap to the beat of the music as the record ^ replayed. 

Then clap only -on the first main beat of each phrase, as; 

X ' ‘ ‘ I » ' I X » ‘ ‘ I • ‘ ' 

The chiidren follow the teacher ^ theti try this themselves# 

The teacher then uses a tone block to accentuate the beginning 
of each phrase# Give one or more tone blocks to the children 
to play^ as others imitate the playing# 

9# Replay the music# with the children marching to the beat of the 
music# Work on having the children change direction on each 
phrase 9 as: 

Phrase l*^^March to the front of the room# 

Phrase 2«*»Turns march to the back of the room# 

Phrase 3 -Turn, march to the front of the room^ 

Phrase 4- -Turn, march to the back of the room# 

10. Divide the children into two marching groups. Soldiers 1 and 
Soldiers 2# The children should march on alternate phrases 
as the teacher plays the tone block on the first strong beat 
of each phrase: 



X SOLDimS 1 X SOLDIERS 2 X SOLDIEBS 1 X SOLDIERS 2, etc* 

Switch groups, so that group 2 begins, followed by group 1# 

If successfully done, combine lurching with the playing of 
tone blocks# Replay the music # 







. #r 
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SINGING 



1. Types of Singers In Your Class 

Some children will have a keen sense of pitch discrimination and will 
be able to sing readily mosC melodies after a few hearings* These children 
probably come from homes ^ere there is nuch music and idiere some effort 
has been made to help then sing. 

Some children will have developed enough control over their singing 
voices to sing a melody, but cannot sing either with a group or by th®i‘> 
selves when given a specific key. These children can sing the correct 
melody, but lower or higher than the pitch called for. 

Some children will be able to sing and use a slngiog tone, but do not 
have the ability to sing a given melody on pitch. These children lack the 
ability to discriminate pitch and melodic line through the use of the 
singing voice. 

Some children will chant or repeat the words of a song as though it 
were Just a po@n, with some attention now and then to rising and falling 
inflection. Uiese children have devdoped nether a sense pf pitch dtscrimtna- 
Elon nor melodic direction. These children ere coomianly called untuned or 
out-of-tune singers. 

It is important to note that in September and October moat children i#ill 
not be able to sing on pitch. This ability to sing should improve through- 
out the year, as the child learns pitch diserliBlnation and practices 
reproducing pitch with his voice, 

2. Vocal Range and Transposing a Song 

The songs accompanying this guide are all written In keys ^ieh are 
generally appropriate for your preschoolers. Hiis range is 




There may he times when the tones reach one or two pitches higher or lower. 
As much as possible, provide students with experiences in singing many 
tones within the above vocal range and only occasionally go dowi to middle 
C, If there are any problems In the range of a song, you may wish to raise 
or lower a melody a half or whole step. This will senerally be enough to 
remove piroblscas. Tscluiiquss svsllsbi© £oic h tuns foun 

in most standard texts on music fund^entals Case p,l46). 
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ElUlHBlMz Hary Had a LlCtla Lamb 





Two other Important considsrattotis for range are the intended mood of the 
song and the range of the most frequently sung tones in a melody# 

a) The character and subject of the song determinet to some extent, the 
range; a song about birds or clouds may sound better in a higb^^ range# 

b) The pitch level of sustained or repeated tones needs more consider* 
ation than does the pitch of occasional higher or lower tones# 



EXAMEUgs ^*Are you Sleeping?*- should be sung in the key of F even 
though low C is used (only on the --ding ding dong**), since most of 
the tones In the melody (the tessitura) fall comfortably between 
F and third«spaca C# 



3* Helping Your Chtldren In Tune 



There are several factors involved In learning to sing in tune* The 
child needs to: 



* remember tones and groups of tones 

^ learn pitches correctly and match them with the voice 

- learn to use the head and chest registers of the voice 
develop the vocal range 

Children with little experience in singing in tune may sound quite 
"flat" at first. This poor intonation will probably be caused by the 
child's limited experience with music, or a poor naisical ear, as well as 
aecondary probl@ns such as: 

* a poorly ventilated room 

* extreme temperatures 
^ poor acoustics 

« lack of interest 

- fatigue 

- the attitude and manner of the teacher 

- excessive repetition or drill on a song or section 

- improper voice production 

* large or unsuitable range 

- difficult words 

* too slow a ten^o 

- an insistence that pupils sing long, musically exacting phrases 
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^ poor posture 

- maintenance of the BsmB posture for too long a period 
« repressed, hushed singing 

- loud, forced singing 

an uncertainty by the singers as to pitch, rhythm, or text 

- unartistlc, out tune accOTipanlmants 

- Inaccurate attack on tones by slurring or scooping 

Hopefully these secondary causes of poor intonation will not be prevalent 
in the classroem, thus enabling the teacher to concentrate on developing 
the child's singing voice to its maxi im i m potential. 

There are many techniques to help you work with the children in devel- 
oping their ability to achieve pitch discrimination and sing accurately. 
These techniques Include the following: 

a) Chant familiar rhymes, feeling the rhythm. Put the rhymes on one 
pitch, then two pitches. 



b) Chant familiar language patterns, feeling the rhytto. Put these 
patterns on one pitch,, then two pitches. 

EKAMPI^S: 



EXAMPLES : 



Chant on F 



Little boy blue, Qomm blow your horn 

The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the corn# 



Chant on two tones 




Sing on one tone 
(Note : use any 

rhytlua which fits 
the words) 




You are walk “ ing 




We ere walk * Ing 




They are walk - ing 
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c) Imltsts the souiid of a stren, Che wind, a bird, a radio or Celevislon 
calloslgnal. 



EXAHPIiES: 



t) 






wind 



Oo— 



yfiTr# 






bird 



radio signal 



f P j . 


1 1 .1 -t==-l 







Gu*ckoo Goo 



N B 



d) The teacher and children should use up and dowi movements of the 
body and/or hands to Indicate high and low pitch and pitch direction. 

s) Encourage children to call from a great distance ^ sustaining the 
vowel 9 as: 



EK^F1£S : 





f) The teacher can match the child’s pitch and sing with hlm^ dr obtain 
the children's own level of pitch and begin the song on his pitch level* 

g) Let the out*o£-tune singers listen to and evaluate a small group of 
in*^tune singers* 



h) Hie teacher can walk around the room and aid the children by singing 
softly Into their ears* 

1) Encourage the children with complimentary r^arks and by letting 
them sing la small groups with accurate stagers* NEVER discourage the 
untuned singers from staging nor single th^ out for their lack of 
singing ability* 

Let the out*»o£»tune singer sit next to, or in between, secure 
singers « 

k) Us© many tone calls (repeated song fragments). For essnple; 
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"Are You Sleeplhg?" 



■Ui-. .V. , ■ 




r 


i { 


I _ 1 




^ iX ^ 



ding dJng dong 



"Looby Loo" "Did You Ever See a Lassie?” 



— R — n 




^ "Pi”! 




N t 


■ dm 




^ f — V 
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hh — 
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Loo - by 1*00 This way and that way and 



1) Contrast singing with speaking by saying rhythmically a tonal patterni 
and ask: "Did I sing it or speak it?" 

EXAMPLE; Say, then sing "Row, row, row your boat." 



m) Help the student speak with vocal inflection, making the voice ask 
questions (rising inflection), as: 

Do you like me? 

Can I have It? 



and make statements (falling inflection), as: 



I am going to school. 
Today is Friday. 



n) Use songs of a limited range, with many repeated tones, and with 
"catchy" tunes or patterns • 



EXAMPLE: "This Old Man" 




IX 
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nick"nack pad-dy wack, give the 

dog a bone 



o) Reinforce tones to be sung with resonator bells or the piano. 

p) Use a tape recorder to document progress and show differences between 
speaking and singing. 

q) Use such "fun" or nonsense syllables as: 
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and traditional playgreund chants as t 
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YOU GAN^T CATCH MEI Jump Kl^^ jtmap Iw 



r) Let the students Imitate an elevator with their hands going up and 
down while singing a neutral syllable (”la*’)» and stopping at different 
levels (floors) to arrive at definite pitch levels • (Also have them go 
up and down a ladder or steps » using an actual ladder or steps » or a 
ladder or steps drawn on the chalkboard). 

4* Specific Methods for Teaching a Song 

a) VTLIOIM SOITG 14EIH0DI This method is characterized by the follovd.ng: 

The teacher sings the song several times in its entirety. 

^ With each tlme« the children listen for something or respond by 
movement » playing instruments^ and other appropriate activities 
in order to make the rehearings meaningful rather than monotonous* 

- The teacher must use his own Judgment as to when the clgss is 

ready to try singing the entire song* 

b) FHEASE-BY-HIBASE liETHOn; This method is characterized by the 
following: 

* The teacher teaches the^ song one phrase at a time following initial 

hearing of the entire song* 

- The children are asked to repeat each phrase after the teacher* 

• If the children encounter any difficulties with any phrase^ the 

teacher may deal with It separately before the children are 
asked to sing the whole song again, 

^ The teacher uses her own Judgment as to \d:ien the class Is ready 
to try singing the entire song, 

c) THE QOlSXmTICN i&JHOLE SONG, raRASE-SV-PimASE liETlMD Is character- 
ized by the following: 

- The teacher uses the whole song method with the addition of 

stresslnri certain phrases that, the children can readily sing. 

- Easy phrasas are sung almost Immediately by the children* 

5* Some Activities To Uaa When Presenting a New Sojgg 
Notes: 

Not all of these activities must be done for every song* 

The following may take place over several lessons , especially ItCTS 
c-£* 





a) ^llotivate and Provide Some Background 

* Set the mood or establish the background for the song* 
- Mention the story as told in the song’s text* 
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• Give brief Information about the composer or place of orlgin< 

- Read the words of the song. 

- Show pictures • 

■ Relate to past experiences. 

b) First Present the Whole Song 



- Ask students to listen to the song In its entirety as sung by 

.the teaehefc, a student, or, a visitor, or as played on an 
instrument or from a recording. 

- Ask questions about the song and elicit student reactions. 



c) Repeat, the Hearlnga itt’^Order To'.''hesra-«he< Song 

- Listen for mood, tempo, dynamics. 

- Act out pitch levels of melody (move bodily high and Iw# to the 

pitches). 

- Clap, tap, snap fingers to rhythmic elements (beat, strong beat, 

melodic rhythm, etc.}. 

- Chant words in rhythm. 

- Dtseover the appropriate fundamental movement (walk, run, skip) 

that might reflect the rhythm or meter- 

- ’Tip" to the meter by moving hands up and down with a stronger 

downward movement on the first or accented beat. 

<• Hove hands In arc to phrases. 

- Teacher and students sing alternate phrases. 

- Solo or boys sing one phrase, answered by the girls or another 

group. 

- Listen for nuoJxer of phrases. 

- Listen for samenesses and differences In phrases. 

Use rhythm instrtusent(s) to highlight a musical understanding 
of beat, phrase, dynamics, repetition, 

•• Create a rhythmic accompaniment. 

- Provide a different harmonic accompaniment (the teacher may use 

the ukulele, autoharp, guitar, or piano). 

- Add new words, create other stanzas. 

- Kake up an Introduction, interlude, coda. 

- Dramatize parts of the song or the whole song. 

- Aek for suggestions on better Interpretation. 

- Hmn or whistle parts of the tune. 

• Students mouth the words as the teacher sings. 

- Students sing without the teacher. 

d) Students Sing 

- Students should be asked to Join In with the teacher or recording 

after they have heard the song at least three times. 

- The song should be sung several times, working on; 

correct pitch and rhyttun 
good singing habits 
artistic Interpretation. 

- Student evaluation of hw well the song was sung and problems 

encountered should occur 
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0) Learn Aboat Music (see p. 1 for concepCual Laarntngs) 

Respond physically, intellectually* and eiaottoaally to the music, 
according to the objectives and the understanding of the students. 
Response should be to all aspects of the msie. Including its 
melody, rhythm, harmony, form, dynamics, and tone color. 

f) Subsequent Use of the Song 

Expand Interest whenever the song is sung on subsequent occasions: 

- Use other activities as outlined above In (c) ■ 

- Use instruments. 

- Sing other songs of similar mood, melody, tempo, and dynamics. 

- Work for expressive rendition of the song. 

- Make Judgsents about the group's progress In learning the song 

by asking, ’'What part of the song went well?" or "What part 
of the song needs attention?" 

Use the song to initiate new learnings about twslc. 



6. Starting a Familiar Song Without a Record 



As many songs should be reviewed almost dally , It Is Important that 
Che teacher know how to start a song without using a record ©r tape- 
recording. Unfortunately, many teachers "snatch" the tone out of the air, 
without due regard for the correct starting pitch to coincide with the 
children's vocal range. This usually results in having students sing 
too low, because they have an Inaccurate, Insecure sense of the pitch 
relationships In the song before singing. The te acher should follow, 
these steps when beginning a song: 
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a) Find the key note (DO or 1) from the key signature. 

b) Sound the key note on the pitch pipe, bells, or piano. 

c) Find the starting note of the song mad sound It on the pitch pipe 

or another Instrtanent. 

d) Hum the starting note. Imitated by children. 

e) Sing up or down the tonic chord (1-3-5 or DO-MI-SOL) to the tone 

on which the song begins, having children Imitate. 

f ) Have the students sing the first word of the song on the correct 

pitch. 

g) Sing an introduction or play it, to establish tempo and tonality. 

Tempo and rhytto may be established by; 

- counting a measure aloud (l-2*3-4-l-2"teady--begin) In the desired 
tempo 

- showing the underlying pulse with a hand motion, sovlng the 
hands noticeably to Indicate the entrance 

- using the standard conductors' patterns 

- using an harmonic Instrunent to play an Introduction 

- playing the last phrase of the song on the piano 
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As an example, let us take the song “Hot Cross Buns”; 

n * 




if' . » r 1 : 1 — 1 : 
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Hot cross buns. Hot cross buns, one a pen**ny two a pen-ny. Hot cross buns 



- Sound DO (F) on the pitch pipe, bells, or piano. 

- Play the starting tone (A) on the Instrtment used. 

- Hum the starting tone, foll^ed by student Imitation. 

- Sing up and down tonic chord (F-G-A or having children imitate. 

- Have children sing "Hot" on A, or “Hot cross buns” on A-G-F. 

• Sing or play introduction, using last two measures (or use harmony 
instrument) . 

- Say, “1-2^-ready— sing” and lead the class in singing with hand 

movetnents • 

- Conclude the song with a definite finishing signal# 

7e General Teachtne Suggestions*- Singing 

a) Face the students when singing a song, even when playing the piano 

(move the piano at an angle so that the children can see your face}# 

b) Try not to sing to the children. Make singing a cooperative 

eHperience by singing with them#- 

c) Part of the envlromnent for good singing should be; 

- adequate ventilation 
comfortable seating 

- a minimum amount of distraction 
» absence of outside noise 

d) In general, children should sit on chairs . not on the floor, «dien 

singing. 

e) The teacher slyauld sing expressively and always set an example. 

f) Some songs need various kinds of motivation, while others are self^ 

explanatory, and time Is wasted in asking obvious questions or 
giving unnecessary detailed explanations. 

g) Encourage children to find the starting pitch of a familiar song 

after hearing the introduction played on the piano or harmony 
Instruments. 

h) Change the pitch of a song, when necessary, to a canfortable key 

for the group. 

i) If one portion of a song seems difficult. Isolate that portion 

Instead of repeating the entire song to correct one or two notes. 
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Use form as an aid in teaching a song. Call attention to parts that 
repeat or contrast. Use words such as '’introduction.," ••section,” 
"verse.” . 

Student response to a new rote song will vary, A few students may be 
ready to respond after only one hearing, especially if they heard 
the tune before, while others may require several hearings. 

l) An undue gonount of time used to clarify word meanings is not recofluttended , 

m) When using an instrumental accompaniment (piano, rhytlnu instruments, 

guitar, etc.) be sure that it enriches, enhances, and aupports 
the singing, and does not dominate it, 

n) Better singing results when tempi do not drag and the words are 

well accented. Rather than telling the students to sing faster, 
suggest, "Let’s sing the song like this," and sing a phrase to set 
the pace. 

o) Occasionally allow time for song requeata made by students, 

p) Review favorite songs dally. 

q) Encourage students to sing songs learned elsewhere for the class. 

r) Hs# alnainB throughout the dav (sing familiar songs, sing directions, 

take roll, engage in musical conversations), 

s) Students enjoy singing with other groups. Once in a while have a 

sing with children from other classes. 

t) Encourage the students to evaluate their diction, tone quality, and 

intonatl^ in singing. Ask, "What could we do to make our song 
sound better?" Tape-record the children's voices for evaluation, 

u) Occasionally ask some children to listen to and evaluate the perfor- 

mBnee of others, and some children to perforia for an "audience" 
in front of their peers . 

v) Every song need not be perfected. Nevertheless, strive for artistic 

interpretation. 

8 . E nriching a Song Through Additional Acttlvitleji 

(* not to be done in the music period, but may be done in other school 
activities) 

Once a song is familiar to the students, several other activities can 
be used to enrich iti 

Create a rhytlmic aceompaniment for the song. 

Illustrate the song, describing its story or mood,* 

Dmoatiae the story or characters within the song. 

Create other stanzas. 

Listen to the teacher accoapany the song on the antoharp, or possibly 
the piano or resonator bells. 



a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 



J) 

k) 
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£) ■L^arn'.the song ;(or secclons of "the ' song) on ■melody instruments. 

g) Create Introduetlons , tnterludea, or codas for the song, to be 

played on rhythm or melody instruments. 

h) Create a new melody based on the 8ong*s tsKt. 

1) Create a large- scale dramatization based on a central theme that 
uses the song, appropriate rhythms, and other related songs 
(e.g., **0n the Farm," "At Christmastime," "Some Animals I 
Know") .* 

9. Using a Recording or Tape-Reeordine To Teach a Song 

a) Recordings are not a substitute teacher* They present the recorded 

■versions of songs, leaving the teaching to be done by the teacher* 

b) The teacher should be f miliar with the recording before using it, 

c) Use the who^e song_^gthod, unless the teacher prefers to teach the 

song phrase by phrase, using her own voice, after the recording 
has been played once. or twice. 

d) Use techniques similar to those used in the whole song method. 

e) Words are sometimes hard to follow on a record, when a song is new. 

The words may have to be taught separately, phrase by phrase, 

f) The children should listen to the recording several times before 

singing. 

g) Try to 'have the children keep up with the voice in terms of tempo* 

Give the children an opportunity to hear the song several times 
without singing along, but reacting to it rhythmically in order 
to feel the exact tempo of the song. 

h) Children should be eneouraged not to sing louder than the recording. 

1) Reduce the volume of the phonograph to foster Independent singing. 
Children sing with the recording, and then by themselves. 

10, Devefopine Vocal Skills 

a) A good singii^ tone is: 

- emotional and has feeling 

- free from rigidity, natural, and effortless 

- steady, smooth, and vtnder control 

- properly colored (bright or somber) for the vowel being sung 

- true to pitch 

- resonant 
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Proper singing habits and control over the singing voice tnust be 
worked at during all Cimas when the children are singing. Students need 
to learn; 

- to sing with good posture 

- to sing with good diction and clear enunciation 

- to sing so the meaning of the text is understood 

- to sing in tune with abandotuaent , avoiding tenseness and strain 
• to sing on the vowels 

- to sing with an open throat, with the mouth open 

- to sing with resonance 

- to sing with proper attacks and endings 

- to sing within an increasing vocal range 

- to breathe properly ^en singing 

b) Teaching the requirements for good singing 
(I.) Good enunciation and diction 

- Set an example of correct diction and pronunciation both in 

singing and speaking. 

> Use lips generously In pronunciation of words , 

- Say final consonants distinctly. 

- ixaggerate initial and final consonants • 

- Wiisper words, yet let them be heard clearly*.- 

• Use "silent movie game"** the students and teacher a^uth words 

with no sound, and guess what words were spoken. 

•• Mouth words of a familiar song, guessing the name of the song# 

- Use tongue twisters such as "Peter Piper pieked.,.," etc. 

■ Use a mirror to show the different positions of the lips, 

tongue, and teeth during the formation of various vowels 
and consonants. 

" Show pictures, films, and video tapes of children singing. 

- Minimiaa hissing sounds of the "s*^ and "^'andQaaal sounds of 

the "m," "n," and "ng." 

(2) Attacks and endings 

« Always begin a song with some type of introduction (see p»3l)* 

- "Clip" the final consonants, especially m, n, t, and d. 

- Work on starting and ending songs together. 

• Hold out the vowel sounds as long as possible for their full 

rhythmic value. 

(3) Posture 

Have the children; 

sit straight, but not tensd.y,widi two feet on the floor 




- oecasionally stand, with body straight, placing the weight of 

the body t wards the Coes, not heels, with knees unbent 

I 

- make their spines as straight as a ruler 
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- sit up as Call as a tall taan, without stretching 

- sit forward as if the next thing they would see is a miracle 

or unusual event 

The teacher should; 

• always set an example 

- show pictures of good singing posture 

- point out and praise those students with good posture by 

saying such things as: 

"Look how nicely we're sitting up today. No wonder we 
sing so beauti^lly." 

"I see some excellent singers. How can I tell?" (good 
posture, wide open mouths, enunciation of ^ords. etc.). 
"Let's all see how Twomy is sitting. No wonder he is 
such a good singer." 

"Saadra, please come up front and watch the class sing 
'London Bridge,* See If you can name some of the 
singers In the class who atm trying to sing well because 
of their fine posture, open mouths, breathing, etc, 

NOTE; Use these approaches to reinforce AU. good singing habits. 

(4) Breathing 

- Compare breathing with the fast expansion and slow contraction 

of a balloon- 

• Aim for a controlled, continuous flow of breath. 

- Correlate proper breathing with good posture. 

- Occasionally ask students to stand, inhale and exhale, and 

feel how the breathing emanates from the diaphragm. 

■ Ask students to raise hands every time the teacher breathes 

as ha sings . 

- Practice breathing on each phrase. 

■ Ebiphasize quiet, inaudible breathing through the nose and 

mouth at the smne time . 

(5) Open niroat * 

Have the children; 

- sing, not shout 

- move the jaw loosely, up and down when singing 

■ have their mouths wide open when singing and speaking 

- insert two fingers in their mouths vertically, to feel and 

see how open their mouths should be when singing. 

(6) Meaning and Spirit 

Both the teacher and students sliould "look’the part." and'be happy 
when singing 'The Farmer In the Oell,‘ ‘sad wh«» slogiug« 'IG© Tell 
Aunt Rhodle. " 

Bring out the meaning of the song's text by suggestion, discussion, 
and questioning rather than by imitation. 

Encourage children to think about what the words fire saying, and what 
the tune and rhythm imply. 
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(7) Siaglng In Tune 

■ SCudencs ean occasionally "cup" their ears as they sing* 

- Use the following types of songs: 

echo songs (see p.28 
tonal gattkes (see p.28* 

individual phrases sung alternately by the teacher and the 
class 

singing games that emphasla# tonal awareness 

- Use recordings of familiar songs as sung by older or profes- 

sional children’s groups. 

- aiphasize all singing habits, since posture, breathing, and 

enunciation have a direct effect upon the child's ability 
to sing in tune. 



(8) Other Suggestions 



- Devise drills and exercises from songs familiar to the students 



such as: 

Old MacDonald 



1/ H 










Mv* if ^ -E 




l_X j 






^ 1 



E-I-B-I-0 



For work onr 

vowel formation, open 
mouth, and loose jaw 




Happy Birthday 




Hap-py birth -day to you 



singing in tune 



- the slow, sustained songs to develop smooth, legato singing • 

- Use fast songs to develop vocal flexibility and articulation. 

- Use small groups of voices for the rest of the class to hear 

and imitate . 

* Ifee the following "vocalises" (vocal exercises), among others; 
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Slov and ansoothlys Fast, Bhott 






c) General suggestldns for iffiproving vocal production and developing 
^od singing habits: 

(1) For each song sung in class there should be emphasis oni 



- singing but listening at the same time 

- keeping the body erect, relaxed, and alert 

• breathing easily and deeply before each phrase, instead of in 

the middle of a phrase 

- holding the head naturally, looking forward Instead of down 

or up 

- keeping the chest up comfortably 

- leaning slightly forward,, away from the backs of the chairs, 

with two feet on the floor 

- feeling the mood and spirit of the song 

- letting the meaning of the song’s text color the singing tone 
■ giving notes their full value, both within the phrase and, 

especially important, at the end of a phrase 

- keeping the tone light and free 

" observing dynamics and t^apo changes 

- keeping the song up to tempo 

• blending the voices to sound like one person singing 

- articulating the consonamts and correctly shaping the vowels 

- evaluating the singing performance 

(2) Use language and chorai speech activities to improve; 

- pronunciation 

- clear enunciation 

- proper inflection 

- effective emphasis 

- monotonous, uninteresting vocal quality 

- shyness 

d) Developing Independence in singing 

" Use question and answer songs, singing games, and informal 
singing conversations. 
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- Let the studentCs) teach the class a song, 

. Encourage Individuals and small groups of students to make up their 



own songs. 

-> Encourage students to make up additional verses to songs they 



already know. 



•« Select student-leaders to lead songs, 

- Sing "echo’' ("answer -back") songs and tonal response games (see 

P*28)- 

- Use leader-chorus songs, where an individual sings the verse and 



the class, the chorus. 

- Have students sing individual phrases of a piece. 

- Let students (either in small groups or Individually) learn songs 

outside of class to sing for the class. 

- Tape-record small- group and individual singing. 



11, Using the Plano To Accompany Singing 

a) The manner of playing should support rather than cover up die voices. 

b) The piano should be used as an enrichment rather than as a constant 

accoropanlment to classroom singing, 

c) Eye contact and rapport with the students should be maintained, 

d) Place the piano at such an angle that you can see all the students,' 



students 



• * * e 



e) Occasionally get away from the piano to hear the children's voices 
without accompaniment. 



£) Use a variety of accompaniments. 

g) Often play only an accompaniment without the melody. 




12, Unaccoinp anted Singing and Conduct ing 

a) Provide much practice in singing without any accompaniment 

b) Often mouth the words as the children sing, so the children do not 

always rely on the teacher's voice. 

c) Use some hand movements and/or standard conducting patterns when 

leadlng^ua'accompanied singing: 

- Make 'the movements definite, free, and gracei^l, with the hands 

or baton raised where the singers can easily see and follow 
them. 

- Use larger, more incisive movements In a strongly rhythmic song. 

- Use large movements for a larger group . 

- Ikitions should never be superfluous or meaningless. 

- Hand movements should bec^e as automatic as possible. 
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- ^vements should show tempo end indicate the rhythmic flow of 
the phrases end variations in tempo, dynamics, and style* 

N OTE : Formal conducting by the teacher is advised for most songs. 

since this Introducers the scudents to the patterns used in 
conducting at later levels of music learning. These patterns 
are quite easy, and are* 



Music in 2 beats 



Count:!. 2 




Mtisic in 3 


beats 


Count: ^ 2 


3 


Music In 4 


beats 


Count : 1. 2 


► 3 4 





Sown, up 



Down , out (away from 
body) up 



Down, cross (the body), 
out (away from body) , up 



13. Criteria for Using a Recordlna of Song To Teach Song 

The teacher should feel free to teach other aonga she feels comfortable 
wi th, besides those found in this guide . Several criteria for using these 
recordings should be mentioned: 




a) The recorded song should be within the vocal range of the students. 

b) The song should meet all aesthetic and musical standards as if it 

were being sung by the teacher. 

c) The record should be of good quality, with accurate reproduction 

and clear tone. 

d' The voice of the singer should be pleasant, unaffected, and simple. 

e) The words of the song should be clear, distinct, and easily heard 
and understood. 

.f) The accoo^animent should be appropriate and musically performed. 

g) The tnterpratation should be expressive, so that the intended mood 

and feelings are conveyed, 

h) The record should be long enough so that the listeners can get an 

undarstanding of the song's message from one hearing. 
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14. Ideas for Planning 

a) Some singing should occur at EX^RY lesson. On so©e days 

oost of the activities will Involve slnglngi on other 
days, it will NOT be the focus. 

b) Sing throughout the day , not just in the music lesson. 

cj; One good idea is to begin most lessons with a familiar 
song. Challenge the children by asking them to: 

“ Identify a song as sung by la or as played on an instrument 

- clap Its beat or rhythm 

- sing it loudly, softly, fast, slowly 

- add a rhythm Instrument aceompaniment to it 

- add new words 

- move to the phrases 

- Identify where the teacher sings (or plays) the tune wrongly 

d) Some lessons could have as many as five or more songs. 

Relate them in some fashion. SING WITH A PURPOSE Do 
more than lust singing. Help the children to learn about 
the MUSIC as they sing. 

e) Introduce a new song after you get the children Involved 

in the lesson. Often end a lesson with a familiar song. 

£) Once you teach the children a song, review it many times, 
over a period of several weeks, each time having the 
children respond emotionally, physically, and intellec* 
tually to the song. 

g) Aim at teaching at least TWO new songs each week. 

h) Stress singing skills and good singing habits at EVERY 

UBSSON. 
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TWO SAMM^ LESSON PLANS— SINGING 
(also see plans on- pp» 58-S9, 75-77, 82-83) 

FLAN 1 

T4raci etf Year ; A rainy day in Septeniber or Oecober 

of Lesson ; Approximately 15-20 minutes 

Physical Setting ; The children on chairs in a semi -circle or clustered 

in front of the teacher 

Activities ; Singing, playing melody Instr ®enta 

Development of Concents of ; Pitch, melody, and melodic rhythm 

Objectives ; 

1. The child will indicate an awareness that some tovUs are higher 

or lower in pitch than others by moving high and low to show 
the dlfferance In pitch between the two tones of the children's 
chant "Rain, Rain Go Away." 

2. The child will indicate an awareness that a melody is made 

up of tones of varying pitch by playing the various tones of 
the chant "Rain, Rain Go Away" on the step and resonator bells, 

3. The child will indicate an awareness that a melody has a rhythm 

and that the rhythm of a song Is related to the rhythmic flow 
of the song's words by elapplng the melodic rhythm of "Rain, 
Rain Go Away. " 

Materials ; "Rain, Rain Go Away," step and resonator bells with mallets. 



Activities ; 

Introduce the song on a rainy day. Sing It to the children. 
Substitute the names of various children In the class. 

Sing each measure, with the children echoing, 

Reslng, encouraging the children to Join In, 

Realng, moving hands to the beat. The children Imitate and sing. 

Divide the class in half. One group sings each measure with 
the teacher as the second group imitates. Switch parts. 

Play the tune on step bells . Call attention to the two dif- 
ferent pitches used. 

The children geslng tune as the teacher slngB and plays It on 
the step bells. Encourage the children to move their hands ^ 
and down to the two pitch levels used In the song, as ; 

etc. 

■" ~ 54 ~ 

» p*. 



i- 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
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8. Play a high pitch on the step bells. Say, "Thig Is a high 

pitch." Play a low pitch on the step bells. Say, "This 
is a low pitch. " Ask the children to come up and play some 
high Pitches and some low pitches . 

9. The children should stand. Encourage them to make high pitches 

with their volcaa and then low pitches. Ask them to sing two 
Pitches . one high and one lower. As they sing they should 
move high or low as appropriate, 

10, Play the first part of "Rain, Rain Go Away" on the step bells 
as the children watch. Replay , as the children move their 
hands high and low to correspond with the pitch levels. 

Show the children how to play tones on the step bells. Guide 
them in playing the first part of the tune on the bells. 



11. Take G and E from the resonator bell set. 




Play "Rain," making errors. The children should raise their 
hands when the pitches are wrong. 



12. Note the different pitches of E and G. Play the tune correctly. 

Again ask the children to move their hands to the pitch levels. 
Call on suecassful children to play the tune. Repeat, giving 
several children a chance. 

13, Rasing the tune, clapping the words , as: 



i/. 

‘f 





J 



i 

t 

j 









,Th<‘ children and the teacher should chant the words; then 
clap the rhythm; finally, chant and clap. 

14. The teacher plays the tune on bells as the children clap the 

rhythm . 

15. The teaehy claps the rhythm of the chant, stopping in the 

middle. Ask the children what word you stopped on. Repeat 
several times. 

16. Sing the twae once more with the children clapplng~ -‘£trst the 

beat , then the rhythm . Use the terms "beat" and "rhythm" 
with the children. Note their progress in differentiating 
the beat from the rhythm. 
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PLAN 2 

Time of Year ; February or March 
Length of Lesson ; 20 minutes 

Physical Setting : Children on chairs In a senil-circle or clustered 

in front of the teacher 

Activities ; Singing 

Development of Concepts of ; Melody, tempo, dynamics, mood 
Oblectives : 

1, The child will Indicate an awareness that each melody or tune 

is different from another by singing and by identifying by 
title the various familiar melodies of songs sung with la. 

2. The child will Indicate an awareness that tempo and dynamics 

affect a song's overall mood by experifflentlng with, and by 
selecting, appropriate speeds and dyr«s®ic levels for various 
familiar tunes. 

Materials ; "Skip to My Lou” (familiar song), "Berceuse Francalse" 

(new song), other familiar tunes, a bell-lika Instrinnent. 

Activities : 

1. The children should guess the name of a familiar tune as you 

play It, Play "Skip to My Lou" on the step bells (or any 
other instrument) with the children joining in and singing 
the tune. 

2. The teacher hums the tune with la . Point out that the melody 

remains the same whether the^^rda are added or not. Have 
the children hum with la and then substitute the words, 

• 

3. Ask the children to think of another song they like to sing. 

One child is to sing the tune with la , and the other children 
are to guess the tune's name (or add words). Repeat until 
several children have a chance to do this. 

4. Introduce a new song . "Berceuse Franealae" by asking the 

children to compare the new song (slow and quiet) with "Skip 
to My Lou" (fast and loud). Sing only the French words. 

5. Resing "Berceuse Francaise" in French, asking the children 
to guess what the words are abbutV" Relate to the quiet, 
slow mood of the song. Repea t the song . this tiioe in English, 

Repeat the song , as the children use recking motion with their 
hands as if putting a baby to sleep. 
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7. Reslne the song fast and loud. Ask the ehlldren to evaluate 

gf£gct« Have the ohUdren niove to a fast^ then slow heat* 

8. Play the tune on bells or on another Instrument, Replay the 

first two measures only, calUng attention to the two dif- 
ferent tones. Then have the ehlldren repeat this with la. 
Possibly have some ehlldren play the first two measures of 
the tune, 

9 . The ehlldren should sing the words of the first two measures; 

then sing the whole song. Review the words by chanting them 
in rhythm. Repeat the song several times, 

10. Sine the song fast, then slowly . Evaluate the effect on mood. 

Repeat, singing It loudly , then softly . 

11. The teacher sings a '*mystery" song in an incorrect speed , using 

la. And then the children try to guess the title. (Teacher; 
sing "Skip to My Lou” very slowly). Then have some children 
seleet a tune to sing to the class in an incorrect tempo as 
others guess the title. Finally, sing It in the correct 
tempo. Repeat, using various dynamic levels . 

12 . The children should select other familiar tunes. The whole 

class eKperiroents by sinelne them at various speeds and at 
various dynamic levels . C<wnpare the effect on mood. 
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rhythmic movement 
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1. The Role of Rhythmic Movement in Music 

Rhythmic movement has traditionally been a central if Primary 

activity in the ntusic program for preschool children. While one cannot 
deny its importance, it should be recognized that much in «=he^way of 
movement education in the preschool program has not _tlon 

education. Music has often been used as an 

and the learning of simple games and actions, but the teaching has °ff®« 
not directed the children to respond to the musical stimulus. 
reason, rhythmic movement in the context of this guide is Itoited to those 
experiences in which rhythmic movement is used to egress the child s 
response to the aural art of music. Through rhythmic movement the child 

can: 

- interpret his feeling about MUSIC with his body 

- use his body to express MUSICAL understandings which he may find 

difficult to express through other means 

Secondary objectives and outcomes, not necessarily related to music 
educationj,. include the development of the child's ability to, 

- use his body to explore and understand his environment and his 

feelings about the world about him -i ^ j 4 

- use his body as one important means to express himself and communi- 

cate ideas — both intellectual and emotional 

- explore various skills associated with bodily movement, and learn 

body control and grace . 

- use movement as a preventive measure for disturbances caused by 

recurring tension u 4 i 

- develop a healthy enthusiasm for movement as a worthwhile social 

activity and as a creative art expression 

In order for rhythmic movement to have justification in the imsic 
experiences of the preschool, all rhythmic mevement e xperiences . should . „be 
dir ected toward helping each stu d ent understand and respond to mu^c 
thro ugh bod i ly mo^ment i, By the of the year students should be able 

to use their body to express their feelings about the music and to respond 
to such elements of the music as; 

- tempo 

- dynamics 

- beat 

- melodic rhythm 

- phrases and phrase structure 

- melody 

- sections 

- elements of repetition and contrast 
2, General Principles — Rhythmic Movement 

a) Rhythmic movement to music involves four processes: 

- feeling the music 

- thinking about the music 
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_ moving to the music 

- synchronizing the movement and listening 

This implies that the use of any type of rhythmic movement in music educa- 
tion should follow a general sequential procedure: 

" Listen to the music and obtain an overall feeling about it. 

- ThinK about the elemeucs of music and how they contribute to this 

feeling. 

- Express this feeling and understanding through movement • 

b) The ability to move rhythmically to music implies the ability to; 

- hear (perceive) tae music , -i . 

- listen for its overall mood and structural attributes (melody, 

rhythm, etc.) 

- translate feelings and understandings into physical responses 

- control movement to use one's body effectively to give the 

desired response 

3, Types of Movement Experiences To Use 

% 

a) Formal Bhvthmic Movement 

1) "Type" music is used, whereby the music is specific in title 
or verbal content, and the directions are explicitly given by the 
teacher or words of the song. Examples are; 

- body accompaniments ("Clap your hands with 5®*’' 'Can 

you jump wxth me to the beat of the music/ ) 

- basic movements (Tell children to walk, hop, march to 

Che music.) 

- certain action songs and games that, provide specific 

directions, as ’’Ring Around a Rosy" or "A Tisket, A 
Tasket " 

- playing rhythm instruments in a prescribed way 

2) The teaching method used is for the teacher to deteimaine the 
detailed movement that the students are expected to follow strictly, 

3) Student responses Include reactingi usually through imita- 
tion, to the specific movement as indicated by the teachet, 

b) Informal Rhythm.ic Movement 

1) While the music used is often "type" and very specific, the 
directions for the movement are left somewhat vague, giving the 
students freedom to interpret within that context. Examples include 

- finger plays — songs in which the fingers move to act out 

the song’s meanings ("’t-Jhere is Thumbkln ? " "Mother's 
Knives and Forks") 

- <m pfiraonati ng and dramatizing- - acting out a character or 

story in the song or music ("Mulberry Bush," "Eency 
Weency Spider") 
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action songs ~ songs that involve students in responses 
by appropriate movementi eliciting a definite response 
to music, but not as exacting as in fhe process for 
prescribed patterns ("This Old Man," "Hokey Pokey ) 

„ mimetic play or imitative movement — imitating things that 
move, with responses in time to the music 

- fr ee rhythmic activity using f undamental mgvg^n^ 

running, hopping) , whei^ the response is creative within 

the patterns described 

- playing rhvthm instruments . with freedom to create within 

a pattern 



2) The teaching method to use is one of verbal directions to 
determine the basic movement, but allowing students freedom to 
Interpret within that context* 



3) While the children's movements will be limited by type or 
verbal content, their movements are still only suggested., allowing 
for more pupil initiative than in formal rhythms. 



c) Creative RhythiDic Movement 

1) Creative rhythms involve the children's interpretations 
of feelings and thoughts derived from music and expressed through 
the use of the body. 



2) In one type of creative rhythm, the movement follows the 
music. Any music, untitled and without verbal context, is^ played. 
ThTTeaching method used is for the students to express 
movement their feelings derived from the music, with the teaser 
encouraging the children but NOT suggesting any movements. The 
children then respond with free, creative bodily movement, with 
responses stimulated by the music alone. 

3) in another type of creative rhythm, the students are asked 
to express through movement (dramatic pantomime) an idea or story. 
Music is added (improvised) by the teacher, usually with the^ptano, 
drum, or rhythm instrument accompaniment, to enhance the musiCe 
The music played by the teacher is adjusted to the tempo of the 
student. 'The responses of the student can be characterized as a 
generalized creative and expressive bodily movement with no 
external stimulus. 



All three tvbe/a of rhythmic movement ex p eriences are_ji§cessa,rY 
he Infor maL and creati^rhy thtai c_movement Teachtng^ 

m'dren their fe e lings aboUt:mblc . ati m U SL 

e part of almost every music lesson In the prescboal.. 
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• Elegaents Affecting Rhythmic Moveaenc 

a) Space --Teach students about; 

1) direction -- forward, backwards, circling around, moving 

sxdewards 

2) levels -- low, middle, or high, gained through sitting, 

standing, lying* kneeling, falling, or leaping 

3) range — the spatial area (hdw large or small it is) 

4) focus -- the directed attention to a certain place or line 

of jirogression, and accompanied by the students’ gase 
OT iiiovGin^Qt toward a cor tain spot 

5) dimension -- the size of the movement may be large or small 

6) quality -« the intensity Vifcli which the movement is executed 

(.smooth, jerky, hard, soft, sweeping) 

b) Music --Teach students about the music’s 

1) rhythm 

2) melody 

3) dynamics and tempo 

4) tone color 

5) form 

Utilize the, student ' s ;■ 

1) e>i:periences 

2) ideas and thoughts 

3) perceptions 

4) feelings 

5) control of the body 

5. General Teaching Suggestions Rhythmic Movement 

a) Have students take shoes off,, 

b) Move seats t© the side and shift other furniture. 

c) Define the area of the movement. 

d) Decide oa the direction of the movement, 
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e) Have students spread out rather than gather in groups. 

f) Actually involve all students, even lAile only some move 



g) Stress the need for quiet when moving. 



h) 



Occasionally provide periods of time for "warm-up movement in 
which the children listen and dance freely to varxous pieces of 
music with little or no structuring. 



i) Tell students to try not to bump into other children. 

j) Compliment children who make up their own interpretations rather 

than copying other children's movements- 

s 

k) Insure stopping when the music stops - 

l) Have the students move at the same tempo and beat as the music* 

m) Ask students not to look at the "audience" (the children \d»o may 

not be moving). 



n) Guide children to do what the music "tells" them . 

o) Compliment children who don't giggle or talk while performing, or 

laugh at others, 

p) It is better to accept the children's responses than to spend time 

drilling, or suggest practicing rhythms. 

q) Encourage students to feel the rhythm and listen to the swing of 

the music at all times. 



r) Do not single out or comment upon movements while 

in motion, for this may stimulate imitation. Do not call atten 

tion to a child who has trouble moving. 

s) Comments about movements should be made only for the purpose of 

pointing out that there are different ways of doing a step. 

t) Do not refer to pieces of music as suited only to 

such as "This is 'running* music^" or "Can ^ ^ 

to this 'galloping' music?" Use the same melody for different 
movements to avoid such associations. 

u) Children tire easily to fast aiusic. Use such music briefly. 

v) Repeat previously acquired movements during subsequent lessons. 
«) Pen»ic freedom of action. 



'^tep even though it does not fit your preconceived plan. 

x) Students may add instruments to acqcropany their mcwement. 

y) When appropriate, use props such a;^ flags, ribbons, scarves, cloth, 

or balloons to accompany movement^. 
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z) At times have half the class actively observe as the other half 
moves. Suggest appropriate things to watch for. 

6. Helping the student; With a Poar Sense of Rhythm 

Some children in your group will have little sense of rhythm and will 
not feel the beat nor respond to the prescribed patterns of rhytnm set 
forth in the music. Three possible reasons for this may be that: a) music 
has not yet arrested the child ^ s attention; or b) mind and muscle are not 
yst working together; or c) the child has poor muscular coordination. 

Suggested recommendations designed to improve the rhythmic coordination 
of students include: 



1) Students hold hands in a row or circle and swing their arms 

together to the swinging music . 

2) The teacher or the student with a strong feeling for rhythm 

plays pat-a-cake with the child with a poor sense* of rhythm. 

3) Students join hands and move arms in a rowing action to the 

galloping rhythms. 

4) Students form a line of cars, join hands to elbows, and play 

train as their arms move together. — 

5) Two students play a ringing-rope type of church-bell to music , 

6) Have couples march shoulder to shoulder. 

7) Have couples facing each other join hands in a pushing, 

pulling motion. 

8) Play rhythmic patterns on rhythm sticks ; ask the student to 

match them. In case he cannot match the patterns because 
of the tempo, change your tempo to his, getting him to see 
that the idea is to keep together- 

9) Ask the student to sing a whole song while the teacher or class 

whispers the words in correct rhythm. Emphasize being 
together. 

10) Take rhythm patterns from familiar songs and ask him to match 
these patterns on instruments. 
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' 11) Ask the child to walk while you pick up his t^o on an 

instrument. Ask the^child to play the. walking .thythm. 

Do this with other rhythms. 

12) Slow down the music. 

7 i Types of Movement To Use with Music 

a) Locomotor or [fundamental movement (moving from one place to another, 
forwards , backwards , ardewards, upwards, downwards, and arotind) 

1) the walk (even rhytlnn— H.IJ Sdel . 

etc.) Include an ordinary walk, a walk with a definite objec- 

tive, a fast walk, a slow walk, a lumbering walk (giant, ele"” 
phant), a fanciful walk (fairies), a stately walk, a walk 
with a limp (uneven weight on one foot) • Practice walking to 
music which is fast, slow, soft, loud, short, long, heavy, ^d 
light. Vary the walk with arm movements (stiff arms, swinging 
arms) . 

2) the run (even rhythm, as the walk, but In faster tempo— 

^ jTOU )Vary the run with music that :is 

cast, slow, loud, soft, short, long, heavy, and light. 

3) th*^ 4iittm ^even rhvthm. as the walk, but using short, detached 



and using two feet springing together from the groynd) 

4) the hop and the leap (generally too difficult for preschoolers) 

5) the slide (one foot moving along the floor and the other foot 

closing up behind it; uses either even or uneven rhythm, as 



6) the gallop_ and the skip (generally too difficult for preschoolers) 

7) Others useful in the preschool classroom include the: 

- tip'toe 



b) Axial or body movement (non-locomotor, moving from one's place from 
a base of standing, sitting, lying down, squatting, or kk\eeling; 
with some part of the body always in contact with the floor) 

1) the bend (bending and flexing the torso) 

2) the rock (transferring weight from one side to the other) 

3) the stretch (extending the body and limbs) 





- skate 

- creep 
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4) tfie sway (a form of swinging, where the weight shifts alternately 

from one part of the body to the other) 

5) the turn (rotating the entire body on its aacis) 

6) the twist (rotating the entire torso from side to side) 

7) Others useful for rhythmic movement in the preschool include; 

- pulling 

- pushing 

• hammering 

- bouncing 

- kicking 

- stamping 
** tapping 

- clapping 

- beating 

- reaching 

c) Combinations (simultaneously, or one after the other; either 
• locomotor with locomotor, axial with locomotor, or axial with 
axial) 

In preschool various rhythmic movements to music can be done 
consecutively, once each movement is learned. Examples of these 
coinblnatlon movd&ents 

- walk-run (to slower fast even rhythms) 

- step-slide (^ meter changing to 3) 

4 4 

jump-clap (to slow changes in music) 

- march-swing (to ^ march, to 3 swinging music) 

4 4 

- push-pull (to various phrases) 

8, Ideas for Fundamental and Axial Movement to Music 

a) Give the student time to discover tor himself all the basic bodily 
movements of which his body is capable. Use improvised rhythmic 
accompaniment on the piano or drum. 

b) Use a tempo which is comfortable for the student. 

c) Allow for differences in degree of muscular coordination. 

d) Use as great a variety in accompaniments as possible, both in 
media and selection of music used. 

e) Use an accompaniment which has a rhythm appropriate to the bodily 
movement . 



f) Vary all movements in: 

- tempo 

- dynamics 
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- mood 

- direction 
> dimension 

- level 

- intensity 

g) Develop a vocabulary of fundamental movements . 

h) Combine various movements with clappings snapping. 

i) When a new basic step is introduced, always use it in a form most fa 

miliar to the child. Ai: the beginning do not expect students to 
conform -to a set speed . 

j) Use the autoharp to strum rhythm for the acconpaniment. 

run**' even, short strokes in rapid succession 
skip — long, short, long, short 
march-- even short strokes in march tempo 
walk-- even long strokes in a walking tempo 

k) Clap various rhythms. Ask students what their feet would do if 

they sounded like the rhythm clapped. 

l) Use body accompaniments, such as: 

- clapping hands-- the tips, the palms 

- tapping feet 

- slapping chest 

- slapping forearm 

- snapping fingers 

- popping or clicking the tongue 
-- clapping hands with partners 

- playing various rhythmic games 



9. Ideas for Imitative Movement (Mimetic Play) to Music 

a) Movement should always be to the beat, tempo, and dynamics of 

the music. 

b) Imitate animals and the way they move and feel. Include: 
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alligators 


horses 


butterflies 


ponies 


large birds 


monkeys 


small birds 


dnakes 


kangaroos 


crabs 


elephants 


frogs 


chickens 


lions 


donkeys 


bears 


rabbits 


ducks 


geese 


mice 


fish 


cats 


cows 


dogs 


bugs 


bats 


owls 


goats 


Add musical accocq>anlment. 
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cl Imitace various Elements of aature, e.g. , clouds » wind, rain, snow, 
fog, aiid a stdnn. ■ Add a musical accompanxmant. 

d) Imitate objects dealing with the water,e.g„. boats* waves, waterfalls, 

seaweed floating, and buo 3 rs,. Add a nmsicdl accompaniment. 

i 

e) Imitate how people feel, e.g., sad, angry, ftightened, funny, sleepy, 

anH disappointed. Add a musical accompaniment i 

f) Provide musical accompaniment to students as they imitate i 



- horses galloping 

- a band marching 

- snowflakes or raindrops dancing 

- birds running on the lawn 

- sunbeams dancing 

- dogs or squirrels frolicking 

- flames shooting up in a fireplace 

- woodpeckers tapping on a tree 

- hammering a piece of wood 

- boats tossing on waves 

- moving on a swing 

- frogs, rabbits, or grasshoppers hopping 

- digging at the beach 

- pushing a heavy wagon 

- picking fruit 

- jumping rope 

- playing hopscotch 

- wading through mud 



Sueeestions for Teaching Singing Games (examples: "Looby Loo," "London 

a) StuS^the directions of the singing game thorou^ly beforehand. 

Write any difficult directions on a card that you can carry in 

the hand . 



b) The "dance" should be one in which the basic movements required 
are already familiar to the children. 



c) Teach the game in context with the music. The childreq should 

learn both the music and the physical movements at the same time. 



d) Ask children for ideas on what to do for "you do the Hokey-Pokey," 

"Heigh ho, the Derry- 0" or "Here we dance Looby Loo. 

e) It may be necessary to "walk" through the game once or twice at a 

slower tempo after the children have responded to the music 
several times. 



f) Encourage the students to move to the music at all bime^ Bie 

children should not just walk around in a circle in T^e Faraer 
in the Dell." Have children first clap and step to the beat ot 
the music ^ and then walk to it# 
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IN general it is better to help students devise their own 

THAN TO TEACH THEM SPECIFIC STEPS AND MOTIONS. THEY THEREBY 
MOVE WITH THE MUSIC AND TO DEVELOP ACTIONS REIATED TO THE TEXT AND 
PHRASES OF THE SONG. 



actions 

TO 

THE 



11, Ideas for Creative Rhythmic Movement t o Music 

a) It is generally recoonnended that the following yearly sequence 
should be used in creative movement in your class: 
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- a child-created movement, where the teacher improvises an accom- 

paniment to movement initiated by the child 

- early intepretive movement based on songs, where the child creates 

movement to fit the words and mood of the song 

- movement with percussion instruments, whereby the teacher plays 

various rhythms and the child moves to the patterns in any way 

that suits him.' , 

- fundamental movement- in a more restricted pattern of walking, 

- the use o^ recorded music for free rhythms and fundamental or 

axial movement 

b) Motivate and stimulate, but try not to be too specific. 

c) Provide opportunities to listen quietly before asking the children 

to move- 

d) After the creative movement, compliment t ,j.c on good points, 

and repeat the cycle . 

e) Be sure the class has had an opportunity to listen to the entire 

record at least once before an attempt is made to dramatize it, 

f) Before each repeated listening, give the class something new to 

listen for- 

g) Act out only one section at a time . 

h) To stimulate creative response, ask; Can we notice places where 

the music — 

•» goes faster 

- goes slower 

- climbs up 

- slides down 

- repeats 

- stops 

- has something different coming in 

- stops and then goes on 

i) Use paper streamers, scarves, kerchiefs, balloons to accompany 

creative response, 

, 68 
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Use paper-bag caasks to help the shy child. 

k) Let students close eyes. Let them listen and think what they 

can do to the music* 

l) Use words and word pictures, and get verbal responses from 

the students to elicit pictures. 

m) Show pictures to stimulate imagination. 

n) Tune in imaginary TV sets. Let the students close their eyes. 

As they listen they imagine what the music makes them feel 

like doing. 

o) Divide the class into groups. Ask the seated groups to watch 

for movement that looks like the music. 

p) Simplify class procedure and avoid crowding by assigning a 

starting place on the floor to each member of the class 
or group. The simple instruction* "Group One, take your 
dancing places," will save time and make the activity more 

effective. 

q) Remind children often that dancing will be more fun if they 

think of the music the whole time and not of themselves. 

The teacher should compliment the children by saying, 

can see the rhythmic patterns of the music in s foot 

patterns," or, "See how shows that long melody in 

her dance." 

r) Use a "test" device. After a piece Is replayed several times, 

ask the children to dance it, to ae if they really know 
the music. 



12. Ideas for Planning 



a) 



Some movement must occur at every music lesson. Somet mes 
it will be the main activity; at other times it will have a 
relatively minor role in the lesson. 



b) Children tire quickly as a result of movement. Plan to alternate 
movement with quiet activities in which children are seated. 

cl Plan to teach some movement skills even though the 

will be on the music. Work on ways to move the body, various 
types of movement, and using space (see pp. 46-60 ). 

d) Alwava prepare the children for movement by having them first 
listen to the music and respond to It in their seats. 



e) Use movement to recorded music at least TWICE a week, 
move to songs, both familiar and unfamiliar. 



Also 
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TWO SAMPLE LESSOT PLANS— RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
(also see plans on pp. 20-23, 73-75, 83-84) 



PLAN 1 

Time of Year ; October or November 
Length of Lesson : 15-20 minutes 

Physical Setting ; Children on floor in front of teacher; plenty of 
space on the floor 

Activities : Listening, rhythmic movement 

Development of Concepts of t Duration, rhythm, rests 



Oblectives : 

1. The child will indicate an awareness that some tones are held 

longer than others by using sustained movements on the long 
tones and short, jerky movements on the fast-moving tones 
of Ussachevsky's "Composition." 

2. The child will indicate an awareness that music consists of 

both tones and silences (rests) by moving on the tones and 
stopping on the rests of Ussachevsky's "Composition, 

Materials ; phonograph, Ussachevsky's "Composition" ( Sounds of Ne w 
Music , Folkways FX 6160) 



ActivitieF 



1„ Ask he children to listen to the piece of music and state 
uow it makes them feel. Play "Composition." 

2. Briefly discuss their first reaction to the music. Ask the 

children to listen to it again and tell you whether or not 
the piece is sung. (Note: The music is ele^ctronically 

produced ’t. Plav an excerpt . 

3. Replay the music, asking the children to watch you as you^mgve 

vour hands in sustained movement to show long tones, and in 
short, Jwky movements for quick-moving ttmes. Discuss. 
Replay the music, having the children imitate the teacher s 
movement. 

4. Have tim children take their places on the floor- Se^_ths 

stage for movement (»e this guide,, pp. 49-51). Ask the 
chilitean to move thefer bodies slowly, with long movements, 
as yos: sing a long tceie. Repeat , using quick-moving action 
for short, quick-moviaag tones. 
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S- Reolav the music, asking the children to move in either 
a sustained or quick-moving manner as suggested by the 
music • 

6. Have the children sit in front of the teacher. Replay 

the music, asking them to raise the ir hands when the 
music stops or rests . The teacher may set an example 
and then let the children do this independently. 

7. Practice moving in one place, stopping when the music 

rests « as the record is replayed* 

8. Have all the children find places on the floor. Then 

ask them to concentrate on two things: the movement 

corresponding with both sustained and f ast-m oving tones. , 
and the rests , with a corresponding h alt in movement. 

9 . For evaluation purposes, the teacher can select a few 

children to "dance” for others; or half the class can 
move while the others watch, and vice versa. 



PLAN 2 



Time of Year ; April or May 

Length of Lesson : Approximately 25 minutes 

Physical Setting : Children on floor, grouped around teacher 

Activities ; Movement, singing, playing instruments, creating 

Development of Concepts of : Repetition of musical material, pitch, 

melody 



Objectives : 

1 . 



O 
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The child will indicate an awareness that a tonal and 
rhythmic pattern within a piece may repeat by clapping, 
playing, and adding the same rhythm instrument accompani- 
ment to the "Ya, ¥a, Ya, Ya” pattern of Before' Dinner. 

2. The child will indicate an awareness that a tonal pattern 
and melody has tones of varying pitch by playing the 
two tones used in the "Ya, Ya, Ya; Ya” pattern of/'Beforc 

Dinner.'” 

^terials: ='Old I McDonald™ (familiar song), "Before Dinner” ^ . 

(new song), pi -^.ures of vegetable, garden, jug, various rhythm 
instruments, p and resonator bells 

Activities ; 

1 , Review familiar tune "Old MacDonald." Guide the children 

Co act out the duck, cow, pig, etc. as they sing the part. 
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2. Teacher sings "Old MacDonald" on la, and claps on the 

”e-i»e-i-o" repeated patterns. Ask the children to 
sing on la and clap whenever "e-i-e-i-o" occurs. 

3. Repeat the tune with la , but sing "e-i-e-i-o" each time 

it repeats. 

4 . Introduce "Before Dinner" as an African children's song. 

Sing the tune, asking the children to tell you what; the 
song is about. Repeat the tune , asking them to make 
motions of their hands describing "hoe our garden," "carry 
Jugs of water," "pound the yellow com,;." and "stir our 
pots." Show pictures and guide children, as needed. 

5. Isolate "Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya." Sing the tune and c lap on "Ya^ 

Ya. Ya, Ya" pattern . Have the children repeat this 
exercise. 

6. Sing the tune, with the children loini ng in on both "Ya, 

Ya. Ya, Ya" patterns. Ask the children to select a rhytim 
instrument that might sound well with the pattern (per- 
haps: coconut shells, wood blocks, or rhythm sticks). 

Add the Instrument to the rhythm for "Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya." 

7. Resing the tune, adding the instrument for the repeated 

pattern. Some children should clap the rhythm of this 
pattern. 

8. Have the children sing the tune, using their hands to 

describe the words , and adding instruments. 

9. Teacher sings "Ya, Ya, Ya, Ya" slowly, and guides the children 

in moving their hands to the pitch levels of this pattern: 



Illustrate the pattern on paper or on a chalkboard. 

Have the children move their hands (or whole body) to 
show the pitch levels. 

10 .. Play the "Ya, Ya. Ya, Ya" pattern on step bells as the children 

observe and move their hands to the pitch levels. Then have 
various children play this pattern. Reslng the tune, with one 
eSiild playing "his" pattern when it occurs. Repeat* using 
other children. 

11. Isolate the two resonator bell tones needed for "Ta, Ya, Ya, 

Repeat activity #10 above. Also add a rhythm Instrument and 
clapping each time the pattern occ\irs. 

32.. Papp-at the entire song with motions, adding clapping, rhythm 

instruments, and bells, as appropriate. 
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PIAYING INSTRUMENTS 
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1. Outcomes of Playing Instruments 

Through the playing of various melody, rhythm, and harmony instru- 
ments, the student . should ; 

- be helped to understand the basic elements of music; i.e., melody, 

rhythm, harmony, form, tone color, and dynamics 

- begin to discriminate sounds, tone qualities, and color by exper 

menting with and playing instrximents - , . ,4 

- learn the proper care, use, and techniques of playing each Instrument 

- feel at ease in playing many types of instruments 

- learn how to play instruments in ensemble 

- erow in his creative abilities by composing instrumental ccmipositions, 

learning how to improvise various melodic . 

participating in determining an appropriate rhythm orchestrat 

for a piece of music 

- learn to listen critically to his own playing 

- develop standards for judging his own group, s playing and the 

playing of other groups 

- expand his interests in playing musical instruments 
2. General Teaching Suggestions -- All Instruments 

a) Respect for any instrument will develop when the children sense 

the teacher's respect for, and enjoyment of, the musical va ue 
of the instrument. 

b) Encourage students to hold and to play instruments correctly at 

all times. 

c) Encourage students to experiment to obtain different effects. 

d) Teach students to distribute and handle instruments quietly and 

cooperatively. 

e) Set up routines for distributing instruments, such as= 

- one student distributes instruments to all ... 

- students line up and select instruments clo^t to fiasem 

- each row selects diffat^ent instrumear 

f) Introduce only one instrumeat at a time. 

g) use familiar music when introducing an imstr^t ®^®®. 

the student tell more easily whether not ts playing correctly. 

h) Rotate all available instruments within a to 

^ series of Lessons), so that every stuaent has an opportunity 

play all instriiments. 

Fvncct ImDreclsion and crudeness at the begiraiing level of 

At the begineles l«ele the proc.se rethcr 

than the final product is the prime consideration. 
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j) Encourage students to play tmisicalljg rather than produce nols _e 
no matter what instruments they play. 



k) Instruments should be used for the musical development of Sii 

Students, not just for those students who play them well. 

l) Have students listen to and evaluate their own playing. 



m) 



Songs, recordings, and piano music 
Instiruinental sounds, but rather 



should not be dominated by the 
should serve as a background 



enrichment. 



n) Occasionally the song text may suggest ways to use instruments. 
Examples; Jingle Bells (wrist bells) 

Ding ding dong (F F - resonator bells) 

C 

Pop (goes the weasel) (tone block, cymbals) 



o) 



Have a music table or corner where several instruments are displayed, 
to allow students to play and practice instruments independently. 



3, Melody Instruments 



a) Types to use 

* step bells 

* resonator bells 

* tone, melody, or song bells, tuned glasses 
:qrlophone, marimba 

Swiss melode bells (hand bells) 
piano or organ 
(* necessary) 

L/ A sequence, of activities '• -melody instruments 

1) Introduce the instrument , 

- play it 

- discuss its name., parts 

2) Play famOiar melodies on it, emphasizing how it is played. 

3) Elay short, repeated melodic figi««s t3iat move by step from 

familiar melodies, such as: 



Hot Gross Buns 



London Bridge 



Looby Loo 



ITTTTI J 



Hot Cross Buns 



Ar j 






f 1 : 








IpJL 5 












O 
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4) Encourage students to play the above figures. 

5) Play scale passages and short melodic figures with single 

Intervalsi repeated by students. 

6) Develop skills needed to play the specific instrument, 
c) General teaching suggestions — melodv instruments 

1) The introduction to all melody instruments should feature the 

student's hearing how the instrument is played in a musical 
way. 

2) Allow time to explore the instrument and to talk about it. 

Children should be allowed to discover the sound it makes and 
how, and ascertain the various moods it can create. 

3) Help students to produce a good tone quality on each instrument 

by stressing some technical facility. 

4) Encourage the students to play the instruments for various 

activities, as an accompaniment to singing, listening, 
rhythmic activities, as a solo, and in ensemble with other 

students. 
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d) Keyboard- type Instruments 

(including marimba, xylophone, song bells, resonator Is, piano) 

1) Besides their musical and expressive values* they ® 

and physical representation csf melodic jaovesaenf and harmony ^Ailc 

is perceived first through the ear. 

2) Suggested activities 

- Find low, high pitches on the instrument . 

- Find pitches near each other and far apart . 

- Hatch pitches suag or played on another Instrument . 

- Flay and sing the same pitch twice , 

_ Establish the pitch of songs by playing the key note and the 
starting pitch (see pp. 31-32). 

- Establish tonality by playing the I chord » 

- Play at certain times in a song to emphasize a particul 

mtislcal Idea (an interval, a repeated tonal pattern, etc.). 

- Play a given tonal pattern each time it occurs in a song, 

. Play a pattern and have children sing it back, 

- Use for special musical effects to enhance music, and as 

sound effects for language arts activities (stories, creative 

dramatization). 

. Let children play familiar tunes by ear. 

- Teach the arrangement of the keyboard (black and white keys). 

- Improvise, create melodies and/or tonal patterns, harmonic 

sounds, introductions, interludes, codas. 

- Learn about the science of sound frcan the construction of the 

Instrximeat (exao^le; piano -“Size of strings, vibration o 
sounding board, function of pedals)^ 
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4. Rhythm Instrtinients 
a) Suggested uses: 

- Highlight the beat, ; [ j j j j |. 

- Play the melodic rhythm (the word rhythm) , as <■ ^ ^ r ' 

("London bridge is falling down"). 

- Underscore a rhythmic pattern 

(examples: rhythm sticks continue to play rhythmic pattern 

for 'Three Blind Mice ' ->4/4 J- J --,as rhythmic ostinato, 
as entire song is sung or played 

OR 



\ 



tone blocks continue to play fhythmic pattern for "Pop Goes 
the Weasel'— 6/8 7 f ' | J. } " as rhythmic 

ostinato as entire song is sung or played. 

Play strong, weak beats. ^ 

Play the first beat of the metric grouping ( \ f f, { for y) 

Play an accompanying figure ^ \ i. 

(example: a basic accompanying figure of 4/4 ^ V in 

many Latin \merlcan works can be played throughout). 

Play orlgina:! thmic pattsjrns to a piece. 

Use in rhythmic echoes and rounds 

(example: Teacher claps J J J ? J » children echo this 

on drums or rhythm sticks). 

Play weak cr afterbeats (especially useful in "rock" music of 



today 4/4 



»■ 

> 






and many spirituals, as; 



Michael. Row Your Boat 



Rhythm sticks 
or drum 




— f— 

Jft-' 





- Highlight dynamic changes (add, delete,, change Instruments when 

musical dynamics change). 

- Highlight the mood (use tx±angles for soft, bell-like passages, 

cymbals for clashing: passages, etc.). 

- Use for improvisation. 

- Use for sound effects (in Learning about tone, and as appropriate 

language arts and physical education activity to accompany 
stories, dramatics, and movement) , 

- Use to highlight phrase aerocrure, such as: 

. playing at beglnnlnft hiPBiiir of each phrase 
, clashing cymbals at~ ;ea fe .. -of phrase 
, changing instrument focraam trashing phrase, and 
. using same Instrumeat iShr repeated phrase 
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Play 

Beat: 



Example: Jingle Bells 



a b a 'b 

triangle bells triangle bells 



Use to accentxiate sections (use different Instruments for Section A 
and for Section b). 

- Highlight changes in tone color (use one type of Instrument when 

nan sings or strings play» another type when woman sings or wood* 
winds play, etc.). 

* Highlight tempo and tempo changes. 

- Highlight certain words of the text. 

. Use triangles on "Twinkle twinkle," 

• Use rhythm sticks on "clap, clap" etc. 

b) Rhythm Instruments to be used 



Instrument 


Symbol 


Uses 


How To Plav 


Rhythm sticks 
(Note : Chop 

sticks are an 
effective and 
auleter substl- 
tute for rhythm 
sticks and should 
be used 
occasionally.) 


X 


Fast music, 
light music, 
beats, rhyth- 
mic patterns, 
short note 
values 


Hold one In each hand and 

strike upper portions together. 

1) Hold one stick steady and 
strike it near the end with 
second stick. 

2) Both sticks are hit In 
crlss'cross fashion. 

3) For notched rhythm sticks, 
rub one on notches of the 
other in escaping fashion 
away from body. 


Drums (all 
types. Includ- 
ing hand drums, 
except conga, 
bongos) 


0 
4 k 


Beats, accents, 
metric units, 
slow and heavy 
rhythm 


Strike drum aulcklv with heater 
finger tips, palm. Make the 
beater or hand bounce off the 
head of the drum. 

1) Hit on the center. 

2) Hit on the rim. 

3) Alternate center, rim. 


Sand blocks 


‘i r 


Soft music, 
fast melodic 
rhythm, sotind 
effects and 
special 
effects 


Rub together. Do not strike 
them together. 


Rhythm board 




Beat, special 
effects for 
scratching 


Rub stick Into notches with 
motion away from body. 



Necessary part of equipment for preschool 
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Ins trument Svaibol 



Best Used 



How to Play 



* Tone blocks, 
wood blocks 




Steady beat, 
accents , 
pronounced 
rhythm 



1) Strike lightly with bouncing 
motion above hollow end, 
near the edge. 

2) Notched tone blocks may be 
. rubbed or scraped with a 

motion away from the body. 



* C3nnbals 






* Triangles 




Gongs 




* Jingle, 
wrist bells 




Jingle sticks 
(clogs) 




Accents, cli- 
maxes, special 
effects 



1) Holding one cymbal In each 
hand, strike together mod- 
erately by moving one b^lnd 
up and the other hand down. 
Allow sound to go outward 
by facing cymbals away from 
face of player. 

2) Play on edge by holding one 
hdrlzontally and tapping the 
edge with the tip of the 
other, held vertically. 

3) Strike a horizontally held 
cymbal lightly with a metal 
beater or mallet and use 
similarly to a triangle. 



Slow music, 
soft,’ long 
notes, light 
accents, spe- 
cial effects 



Hold the triangle by a string 
or a handle and strike lightly 
with a metal beater at the base. 
Inside or outside the triangle. 
The tone may be prolonged by 
Jingling the beater on the 
Inside of the triangle. To stop 
the tone, touch the triangle. 



Special sound Hold the gong away from the 
effects body, striking it and bouncing 

away from it with a mallet . 



Fast, light, or 
excited 
music, beat, 
accent 



1) If on a stick, shake It 
vigorously, 

2) If on an elastic band (wrist 

bells), shake In hand or 
wear around the wrist or an- 
kle, Note: Silence bells 

by quickly placing the hand 
over them. 



Fast, light, 
excited 
music, beat, 
accent 



or Hold In one hand and tap the 
stick briskly against the palm 
of the other hand In such a 
way thatcthe jingles are free 
to rattle. 



* Necessary part of equipment for preschool 
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Instrument Symbol Best Used 



How to Play 



•k Tambourine 




Shaking ef- '.!) 
fects , light 
and pronounced 2) 
rhythmp accents. 
Spanish-type 
mus ic 



Shake briskly and stiffly 
in air. 

Hold the tambourine in one 
hand at the place where there 
are no jingles. Play by 
striking the tambourine head 
against the heel or fingers 
of the other hand, or against 
parts of the body (legs, 
elbows, side of body). 



Coconut ^ells 




music, accents 
*’clip-clop" 
of horse, gal- 
loping music 



Fast, light 



Hold one in each hand, with 
open part of shell facing 
outward. Strike together 



gently. 



c) Classification of rhythm Instruments 

- Wooden Instruments that click: 

rhythid, sticks, coconut shells, wood blocks, tone blocks 
* Metal Instruments ■ that ring or jingle: 

cymbals, triangle, jingle (wrist) bells, jingle clogs and 
sticks, tambourine, gong 

- Instruments that swish or rattle: 

sound blocks, rattles 

- Instruments that boom or thud: 

drums (tom-tom, large drums, hand drums) 

- Instruments that scratch or scrape 

rhythm sticks, rhythm board, wood blocks with notches 

d) Some additional teaching Suggestions -- rhythm Instruments 

1) Develop musical discrimination through a suitable choice of 

instriuaents. Ask: 

- Is the sound short (tone block) or is it held long (triangle), 

or is it sometimes both short and long (drum)? 

- Is the sound high or low (pitch)? 

- Does the sound ring? 

- Is the sound dull and dry? 

- Is the sound loud or soft, or can the instrument play both 

loudly and softly? 

- Gan the instrument play as well fast as slow? 

2) Make a simple, rhythm arrangement and notate it on chart paper 

for future use. 
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An example of one suitable for your children might be: 



(Ehythm) 



(Beat) 

Words 
(For 
teacher 
only) 

3) Before letting the students play rhythm Instruments, the teacher 
should have children; 

- develop a basic familiarity with the music 

- move (clap) to feel the beat, rhythm, phrase, or that aspect 

of the music that Is to be highlighted by the Instruments 
> respond as If they were playing their Instruments In the 
appropriate manner and at the appropriate time 

- make believe they are playing each of the parts called for 

(the beat, the rhythm, etc.)> 

Note: Preparation Is needed before allowing students to use 

rhythm instruments to enrich and highlight the music. 

NO CHILD SHOULD BE FORGED TO PLAY AN INSTRUMENT. NEVERTHELESS , 
STUDENTS SHOULD GET EXPERIENCE IN PLAYING ALL INSTRUMENTS AND 
NOT BE ALLOWED TO CHOOSE CONSTANTLY THE INSTRUMENTS THEY WANT 
TO PLAY. 

5- Harmony Instruments 



i ' : ; 

LOOBY LOO ‘ f 1 

! 1 

X ■ i 


V 

t 

V 

V 


> 


f“l 1 2 i X 2 : 1 2 

i i 

1 ■ ^ 

Here we go loo-by ioo-----r---- — - jHere we go loo-b;i 

^ 1 ! 


1 2 

! 

light— 



a) Types (note: Only one type Is really necessary for the class, 

although different types will enhance the children's experiences.) 

- autoharp (one 5 -bar, three 12 -bar) 

- ukulele 

- guitar (only If teacher can play It) 

- piano 

- strumming Instruments 



b) Harmony Instruments are used to— 




- underscore the basic harmonic progress(^4»^ of songs 

- teach the meaning of harmony and hamSfth i.^ii.ige 

- provide examples of various types of acctvmp^ tlments 

- provide means to create original rhythmic accompaniments 

- teach the science of sound (string thickness, length, vibration, 

etc.) 

- establish tonality before singing 

. determine the key and scale degree on which the song begins 
. sound the I, V, I and I, IV, V, I to establish the key 
. sing DO, then sing to the scale tone on which the song begins 
. establish the meter and tempo with a 2-bar introduction 
Note ; Because of the difficulty Involved, children should rarely 

be given the opportunity at this level to play these instruments . 
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12 -BAR AUTOHARP CHART 
(for teacher's reference) 
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12 CHORD BARS 



! 




I C £ A 








UKUIiBLE CHC«D CHART 
(for teacher's reference) 
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c> Autoharp strunmlnK skills for the teacher 

■> Find the chords needed and finger them, using the second, third 
and fourth fingers of the left hand . 

- Press the chard bar down quickly and firmly , pressing oaly one 

bar down at a time . 

- Hold the pick between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand . 

- Use a felt pick for a soft effect and a plastic pick for louder 

tones „ 

- Establish the tempo of a song by playing Introductory chords la 

a desired tempo . 

- Striim the etrrings quickly to tiss right of the bars with the right 

hand, a^ay from the body the lower to the higher pitchied 

strings' , using a sweeping motion . 

- Strum to strong beats of the melody or strum om all beats 

of each nEsasure : 

2/4 - “Strung, weak 

3/4 weak, weak 

4/4 “-s?sx.'ang, we^, weak, weak 

Fast 6/t •'Strain (1), strong iU) 

Slow 6/b -"-’Stroiiig, weak, weak, strong, weak, wreak « 

- Vary the preasuxs on the bars and the pick to produce variations 

in volutoe and quality . 

- Strum on either side of the bars, although a better tone is 

obtained by strxnnming to the left of the fingerboard , 

- Learn varxLous- ways of strumming : " 

. Use single stroke for a relaxed, easy movement (one stroke 
to ;a pulse) . 

. Uise um-pah-pah for slow 3/4 , 

. Use rapid strumming for very rhythmic and energetic songs. 

. Stxum the lower strings on the main beat and the upper strings 
on the other beats • 

, Strum only the thick strings for Indlan-music effect . 

. Use only the thin strings for light-sounding accompaniments . 

6. Orchestral Instruments 



No formal Instruction in how to play any orchestral Instrument is to 
be given. However, instruments should be available and shown to the 
children for: 

- discriminating their tone quality 

- learning their essential parts 

- using them, to develop pitch discrimination (especially useful would 

be the s£ring instruments or the tympani • play matching games, 
Ediere the teacher sings or plays a tone on the piano, pitch pipe, 
etc,, and asks children to pluck the right string or strike the 
tympani.) 

- reinforcia^ song melodies on these Instruments 

~ simple accompaniments to songs (use plucked open strings of cellc. 
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7. Ideas for Planning 

a) Chilitrea eajoy playing Instrumeats. If you have difficulty 

geCtzOsg the children to respond to other mesical activities, 
plan to include the playing of Instruments more frequently 
than usual. 

b) At least one isHson per veek should involve the playing of 

rhytlm; Instromelita to develop understandings about beat, 
rhythc,,, tempo, dymamics, tone color, phrases, and other 
elements of msusic. 

c) Freqtaently use melo^ instruments to help the children 

vf.^Qftlize melody and plstch. Regardless of the lesson 
plasiB&ed, alw^s ha^e the step or resonator bells and some 
rhytihm instrmi^nts cLsse at hand. 

d) In a lesson, altexnane the playing of Instruments with 

other activities Oiistenlng, movement, singing). Too 
murfh af one thfag create apathy and boredom, 

e) Use ±Eistmments for lieBtsons focusing on singing, listening, 

and rhythmic acti^ti;e8. 
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TWC SAMPLE LESSON PLANS— PLAYIISG INSISUMENIS 
(also see plans on pp. 20-2L, 42-A3-, 58~59, 83«S4) 



PIAK 1 



Tlaae of Year ; September or October 
Length of Lesson ; 15-20 minures 

Physical Setting ; CSiildren on chairs grcaiiped around the teacher 

Activities ; Playing InstrumeEEts, listening., rythmic movement.., cveatttng 

Develownent of ConEasatB of ; Ehythmic pattemSa tone color, d;^samics, 
beat 

Oblectives t 

1. The child will Indicate an awareness that tones of di ffere nt 

durations make up rhythmic patterns by clapping, playing, and 
creating various rhythmic patterns as played by the tsacaher 
and other children. 

2. The child will indicate an understanding that the tone alcsck 

has a unique tone quali^ by expenrlnentlng vlth sound ots the 
instrumeot, and by Identlfyli:^ tiie sound from several different 
rhythm Instrument sounds. 

3. The child wzHl indicate an. understanding that music may be 

soft or limud by playing t3ie tone block at the appropriate 
dynamic level when listening to Holst's "Jupiter." 

4. The child will indicate an awaren^e that music has a strong 

beat by moving and by playing tone blocks on the strong b^t 
of Holst's "Jupiter." 

Materials ; phonograph, Holst's "Jupiter" from> T3EE PLANETS, tone Mocks, 
drums, rhythm stlc^. 
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ActlvS-tieg; 



1, S^tfaw chllc:i* 2 n t±g tratBE block . As?' vaxrious c3t3.1drsn to experim ent 
£n makiTig sonraaa, iriah the Instrt sat. Decide om various ways 
io play :_Sie Instrument whirch wi* 1 elicit an intarestlEig, clear 
t::one. B»ve ain tihe children imiJ^sats the style of playing given 
-y one aEod./br teacher play^g. 



2. Dlsg tribute tone ^lacaiag to the chilsrem. If too few Instruments 

are availafale., ciiildren withmut iTastrvanents may clap and/or 
rmltate grlayimg the Instruments. Ask the children to tap (or 
clap) whEteve:.- vcia (dap after yoo aay ■’Go." 



Example : _ 

I j ' ~i i 

Say; ' tua e n ,"" Clap t ‘ 

ImitsEte om t&exr instrtimenti.,' 



J 



Use various rhytiuns^ as : ^ 

ri I 






J 



J 1 j J 



"Go" (Bie children 



J 






Check on developing techniques for pJiaylng the tome ialocks. 



3. Choose one child wlia; a good sense ce rhythm to be "the leader. " 

as other children ^llow his rhytiams. Continue, asing other 
children to maire isp simple rhythne. 

4. Ask the chlldrem to place instrum^iaa under their chairs. Play 

Holst *8 ^'Jupjt^er” from "THE 7LAB05 {tor at^ piece n&tch is loud 
and lorceful)-^ asking t&e chllfIteBV t?o lleten to the ^ece 
quietly, and ro tmagglne what t^eaauslc mi^t be tryihig to 
say. Briefly eHelt verbal tmsporaiBes froo! the chilSaen after 
the recsocdlng Is played. 



5. Eeplay. aatdas the <£i£ldren wdisdhRr the musia: Is: 



-vocal or iSnwtrMKueal 
«- loud or isoft 

- £est or ^ofT 

- danci^lke or: 



5 . Children aEtaadiattfi gfcamp on the heaaw l*s of the I ^ 3 

music is regfiasaaet. Also encotcr^ie oCkier t^pes eifrmoveroent 
to lb p 1.1. 1 luiM irl Of WBi in music. Bsaaeat tthe music »igweral tines,, 
with chilfhren doing various creative movementa ^ tfitf heavy 
1 *s of iihe I ^ 3 * 

■7, I^acher takes the tone block and plays It softly wtsh music. 
Dlmcuss the Inappropriaten^s. Generalize that wsmn music 
Is loud ithe i-nstruBeot shoi^Ld 'he played more forcefully. 
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Have the eh£ldr<rai tAa totae blocks and illustrate soft playing; 
then loud pi.ayinsg« Saplay the miasi&» Trf.tfc cEslldren playing 
(and clappiog) «£ith force to t^e loiid lausic. 

a. Replas^, with Che taachcsr placing tbc tome hiock off the beat , 
in fflti irreguilar, uss&Kady pulse. Ihen play on the l*s of 
the 1 2 3* 3ove the children raise their hands vhen the 
tone block Is on tia heat. Then have them play Instruments 
on the I's, with cthe music. 

Teacher takes two :^miliar rfiytfasa Instruments (perhaps the drums 
and rhythm sticks} amd plays each of tfiem. Ask: '’Which one 

souads more like tone blokes?” (iliytlim sticks) Aen the 
teacher plays aH taaaree Instruments In varied order; ask the 
children to r??lse tbeeir hands each time the tone block is heard. 



PIAM 2 

Time of Tear : March or /April 

Length of Lesson ; Approcximstely 70 minutes 

Physical Setting : Children sitting on chairs, clustered around the teacher 

Aeittvitiea ; Flaying instruments, singing, creating 
Development of Concepts of. : Elitch , melody 

Obieiaeives: 

L. Ihe child will IniMcate ani awareoass ^at gnsrtrummts of different 
sizes have dl f^sent pitch by dioosltog li&lch <of two bells Is 
being played on the hmsls of its sisra aand pitch. 

2. Bie ^ild will Indicate ^ awareness ttSiaC a^ melody has tones of 
yaryfmg pitch by m^ic^ up melodies osiing the G and £ pitches 
an\ the rraoisaEeor b^Llis» 

Materials ; restonatoc bells fhig^ C, second lime G, and first line E) 
Actl^^^ies: 

Isolati the tones &ilg^ C and E OR the reamator bells (or 
use these tones on st^ or meliody biellajj as; 
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Show the dhlldreci differences In size between the C (small) 
and E (bi^ . Play the two tcasnes and note that C ia smaller 
In size and higher in pitch tihan 

2. Have the children move their haads and body high as C is played 

and low when E Is played* Have irhem repeat this exercise 
with their eyes closed. 

3. Call on various children to play the C and E . Then play C-E 

and call on a child to play It. Repeat, playing E-C. Continue 
using such patterns as EtE-C or C-E-C, etc. 

4. Tocher sines C-E with la. A child plays the correct pattern 

on bells. Repeat several times, singing various patterns 
with la. 

5. Have the children close their eyes as the teacher plays C. 

Ask the children whether you played the big bell or the 
small one. They should identify the bell by its size and 
pitch . Repeat several times, calling on different children 
to select the correct bell. 



6. Using G and E play various patterns, with the children echoing 
these patterns with la; e.g. 



\) n . ■ , 


cnxioren^ repeac 










J 


-iji - - ^ 




s 1 




teacherr LA LA "EA 


w 

. LA LA 





7. Encourage the children t© come up and play various tonal pat- 

terns oiB. the E and G bells and have the other children repeat 
the patterns . 

8. Ihacher plays a pattern using E and G, and makes up words to 

fit the tune , as : 



...... 

i / t i L 


^4 . ^ n H 




1 \ 1 


// ifJ 


.1 


.J J 




J 


.. . ^ * . - 


j w— — w 

See Jen - ny 


*s love - ly dress 



Children repeat. Continue, usi^^other patterns. 
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9. Encourage the children to add original words to various pat- 
terns as played by the teacher. If this activity is success- 
ful, ask some children to play a • pattern on the E and 6 bells 
and then add words to their pattern. 
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CREATING 



1. The Nature and Role of Creating 

The creative act is one in which the individual reorders, reconstructs, 
or reorganizes known elements of his environment into patterns or activities 
new and satisfying to him. The creative response is a personal expression 
that indicates the student's own initiative and past personal experience. 

It may exhibit itself in several ways: 

a) It may be a discovery of a new ability. 

b) It may be a new insight or realized understanding • 

c) It may be a venture into a new realm of experience * 

The creative process starts with the child, is directed by the experiences 
that he has had, and ends in the form of a new expression. It involves 
the child and his creative power, feelings, and imagination; the action 
or interaction of his experience; and the outward form of expressing the 
creative act. 

The explanation above makes it clear that all children can partake in 
the creative process. Nevertheless, it should be recognized that children 
differ in their creative potentiality . The task for music education in 
the preschool is to develop this potential of each student to discover and 
create new musical meanings which become significant to him in his life. 
Specifically, creative experiences in music in the preschool should help 
each student: 

- develop his creative powers by giving him the opportunity to create 

new things and ideas in various musical media 

- develop facility in creating music, and grow in his comfortable use 

of the expressive-creative act 

- recognize and utilize the creative potential in all media of musical 

expression— listening^ singing, rhythmic movement, and playing 

instruments 

- appreciate the creative works of others 

Teacher guidance in the creative act is needed . One cannot abandon 
all control merely to gain complete freedom of expression. Ihe teacher 
needs to set the stage for creating, helping the children to discriminate 
between several choices rather than telling the children what to do. Some 
"controlled” creativity, rather than complete freedom of expression without 
guidance, is recommended. 

2. Stimulating a Creative Environment 

a) Be willing to accept the individuality of each student. 

b) Be willing to encourage contributions from all students. 

c) Maintain a stimulating and informal atmosphere, and give guidance 

and encouragement, as needed. 
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d) Be more interested in the creative process than the product. 

e) Teach from any occasion which arises naturally. 

f) Be flexible. Anticipate and provide for the students' needs. 

g) Strive for diversity rather than uniformity as a goal. 

h) Do away with the imposition of adult standards . 

i) Ask questions rather than giving answers, such as: 

- What instrument would, we use here? 

- Can you show with yomr bodies how the music sounds? 

- Can you add some words to Jinany's Little tune? 

3. Suggestions for Creative Experience in Music 

a) Make up a tune with the voice . 

b) Add a melody to a nursery rhyme,, a poem, a chant, or a sentence. 

c) Experiment with producing different kinds of tones when singing . 

d) Make up nonsense syllables for a rhythmic effect, such as: 



r"j 1 i 


j 


j 


\ 


J 1 


ee - ga ee- ga 


oo 


lost 


my 


shoe 



e) Engage in singing conversations with the group, such as: 




What co-lor is your dress? My dress is green 



f) Complete an unfinished tune, such as: 



Teacher : 



rp i — r- 


— (_ 


— ? 


^ 


»7r ^ — i — r 


■ T-— 'r^ — rh 




- — — i- 


/•TV. 1 


4 1 1 » tfJ 




r ... 1 


1' \ J 1 ^ Ti! - 






r _ js J— 
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g) Make up a tune, using two or three given tones, such as: 




h) Make up new stanzas to songs , 

i) Make up new words to familiar tunes , 

j) Make up a song or tune to depict a given mood • 

k) Suggest various ways to sing a song . 

(solo— phrase T, all--phrase 2, teacher — phrase 3, solo-- phrase 4, 
etc.) 

l) Discuss how a song should be Interpreted; 

- Should we sing loudly or softly, slowly or fast? 

- Where in the music can we get faster? 

- l-Jhat rhythm instruments can be used? 

- Should we clap at a special place? TJhere? 

m) Play tunes or tonal fragments by ear, such as: 




h. 

yL 









thSt's wtSt iF's bout 



t-e- 



n) Make up melodies for instruments. Make up some melodies, 

using only two or three tones <> 

o) Make up introductions, interludes, and codas (endings) to songs, 

p) Achieve various effects on instruments by playing them in different 

ways and in different combinations, 

q) Create sound effects or a given mood, using rhythm instruments, 

r) Select appropriate rhythm instruments to accompany singing, recorded 

music, 2 ind rhythmic movement, 

s) Decide on the time and manner of playing instruments to accompany 

music. 
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t) 

u) 



V) 

w) 

x) 

y) 

2 ) 

al) 

bl) 

cl) 

dl) 

el) 

fl) 



Make up a composition for rhythm instruments. 
Echo-clap questions and answers, such as: 

^ 4 < f ^ ; A 



4 4 

. I 

i I 



i_J 



; i 
j i 






f 



1 


iIa 




i 




T" I 


li 


1 1 


II 


\ 

j 


1 


J 


' 1 


! !i 



Create body motions for rhythmic patterns. 
Make up interesting rhythmic patterns. 
Combine Interesting rhythmic patterns. 
Improvise rhythmic accompaniments. 



Make up a dance for a song, recorded music, or improvised 
rhythms . 

Act out the words of a song. 

Impersonate song characters, moving to the music. 

Create free movement in accordance with various elements 
of the music. 

Describe in sound the story of ’’Goldilocks,” "The Three 
Bears," or "Cinderella." 

Make up music and rhythms to go with the stories being 
read to the class. 

Make up descriptive titles for pieces. 



h. Ideas for Planning 

a) Some creative activities should take place at every lesson. 

Sometimes they can be the focus of the lesson; at other times, 
they can occur incidentally. 

b) Uhlle creative movement is an important activity in develop- 

ing creativity, try to use many activities which focus upon 
creating music , using either various sound -producing objects 
in the environment, the voice, or instruments. 

c) You may have to provide examples for the children in order to 

stimulate various creative activities. Sometimes a model 
for the children to follow will help them to become more 
creative in their responses. 
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TWO SAMPLE LESSON PLANS- -CREATING 
(also see plans on pp. 58-59, 73-79) 



PLAN 1 



Time of Year ; September or October 
Length of Lesson ; 15-20 minutes 

Physical Setting : Children on c^lairs, grouped around teacher 

Activities : Creating, singing 

Development of Concept of ; Melody 

Objective : The child will indicate an awareness that a song has tones 

of varying pitch and duration by creating a song about an animal. 

Materials ; picture of an animal (bird, elephant, dog, giraffe, fish, 
etc. ) 

Activities ; 

1. Engage in musical conversation with the children. Ask the 
children to answer your questions by singing. Encourage 
contrasting ’’answers,'* using several words or a sentence. 

Examples : 



i .1 ■tTh 




— - — 


— 






, i.; 


TA 


rY'm . 1.1# 


i J 


1 i A 






— i 1 




Li JK-Ji ^ '' 1 


■ ■ 


j — ^ 



Teacher: David; Teacher: David; 

Where is Da-vid? I am here. Hel-lo, Da-vid. Hel-lo Miss 




Teacher: 
What is 



Joannie; Teacher: Joannie: 

in my hand? You ■ have a pen-cil.What color is itVIt's or-ange. 
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Provide ex«»"ple8 of same and different; by singing the same 
tune for an answer, then a different tune* Encourage the 
children to respond with different tunes, but also permit 
them to respond with the same tune. 

2. Pick a few children to sing to each other, making up questions 

and answers as in activity #1 above. 

3. Show the children a picture of an animal (bird, elephant, dog, 

giraffe, fish, etc.). Discuss the features of the animal, 
including its size, color, sound it makes, how it walks, 
what it eats. 

4. Ask the children to sing about the animal . Guide them to use 

words describing the various features discussed in activity 
#3 above. Encourage different responses. Have all the 
children sing the response of one child, 

5. Entire group sings one line of music. Teacher moves her hands 

to the pitch levels of the tune to help the children learn 
the tune. Repeat, adding a second line to the music. The 
first two lines might conceivably be: 




While admittedly not particularly creative by adult standards, 
this piece might be an honest and excellent attempt at com- 
position, and should be praised fullyl 

6. Continue the above process , adding a third, and even a fourth, 
line to the song. Have individuals create the tuus , with 
all the children joining in . The teacher may wish £o tape- 
record the song for future use. 

PLAN 2 



T<nie of Year : February - June 

Length of Lesson : 20 minutes 

Physical Setting : Children sitting on floor, clustered around the 

teacher; plenty of floor space in the room 

Activities; Creating, movement, playing instruments 
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Development of Concepts of: tempo, dynamics, rhythm, mood 

objective: The child will indicate an awareness that tempo, dynamics, 

and rhythm affect mood in music by creating a rhythm instrument 
accompaniment for a dramatization of parts of Libtle Red Riding * 
Hood (or aity other favorite story) 

Materials : story of Little Red Riding Hood (or any other favorite 

storj^) , various rhythm instruments 



Activities : 

1« At a previous time, read or tell the story of ‘Little Red 

Riding Hood to the children. At this time, briefly review 
the story . Ask the children to dramatize parts of the 
story , e.g., 

a) Imagine you are Red Riding Hood as she walks through a 

lovely forest. Show how happy she is as she is going 
to see grandma. Show how she watches a beautiful bird 
fly from tree to tree. 

b) Show what grandma looks like. How does she walk? How 

does she talk? 

c) Move like a hungry wolf. Show how he hides as he sees 

■< Red-Riding-Hood walking in the woods. 

d) Show Red Riding Hood as she might look when scared. 

2. After the dramatization, bring out several rhythm instruments 

already familiar to the children. Say, "Watch the way I play 
them as you again act out Red Riding Hood." The children 
repeat dramatizations in activity #1 above as the teacher 
adds rhythm instruments to accompany the movement of the 
children and the mood of the story. Call attention to how 
dynamics, tone color, and tempo vary according to the actions 
and mood of those children who are dramatizing the story. 

3. Repeat the dramatization , asking only a few children to move. 

Ask a child to add rhythm instrument "sound effects" to 
describe the actions of the characters. Give the children 
a chance both to dramatize the story and to add the i nstru- 
ments . Use various instruments, dynamic levels, and speeds 
to accompany the actions of the actors. Also experiment 
with using less appropriate Instrumental accompaniment, and 
notice the effect on mood. 

4. If time and Interest permit, dramatize the ent ire story , using 

rhythm Instrument accompaniment. Also use ot her sound 
effects . and encourage the children to do the same with 
other favorite stories. 
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SECTION m 

ISaterials asid Activities 



A. HCW TO ISE ISIS SECTION 



The instructional material in Section III is divided i3&o tferee levels 
which roughly correspond to three 3-moiitti periods during tte seijool year: 

Level I — September, October, November 
Level II— December, January, February 
Level HI— March, April, May, (June) 

The material in Levels II and III is relatively more complex than ttet for 
Level I. Each level has approximately 40 songs and 40 recordings listea. 

The teacher should provide the children with as many different ° _ miMt 

experiences as posslMe, but SSBU 3 gt ISSl 2E 

be fsiight. The teacher should aim for a minimum of 24-30 songs and recOTdlng 
for each 3-month period (two to three new songs and recordings 
Supplementary song lists appear in each level, from which the 

choose other songs found in the Songboo^ Hopefully, the teacher w j.-adl- 
music of all types rather than narrow the children a experience 
tlonal nursery school repertoire. Regardless of the music chosen, _ 

should be placed on developing an emotional response to, and feeling tw tne 
music and how the elements of music— tone,, rhythm., melo^, harmony, _o£m. 



tone color . and dynamics* — contribute to this response, 



The three instructional levels in this guide contain suggested 
activities, and evaluation techniques. While many specific id^s_ are p^^^ 
there has been no attempt to outline a day-to-day sequence 

Any sequence that the teacher deems appropriate for her 
able, provided that the children receive as much va£iei^ 

as possible. There is no correct sequehce. especiaHy if we wish t^ l-rca 

a child’s perception of the many phases of musical experience. “® 

amount of material presented, it is hoped that the te* 9 ^®t will 
clfic lesson plans in accordance with the overall goals of the progr 
background and musical development of her children. 



Each level is divided into several parts: 

Songs for the Level 
Recordings for the Level 
Additional Songs for the Leve 
Evaluation Pfoceduresfbr the 

The material listed is arranged according to apprpxi^te difficulty. Tm 
the first few songs are generally easier to teach and sing than those 11^^ 
in the back of thi sec tlm. The teacher^ in selecting^her material, 

not follow the sequence one by oh®. Rathet, she should choose songs ^ 

ings from the easier grouping first, and use the material listed at the end 
for later activities for each level. 



Following each and recording are some suggested activities. Again, 

these activities not followed in order. The teacher may w s o use 
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only one or two a« tivit ic® icr one lesson, and ^s® f 

for the same song o,?r «ri^£«^fding at a future time. Additional activities may 

also be Included, as the focus remains on the music. 
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order to accfiomniDdSate trachera who wish tnaterUi for tsie Christmas- 
Net- '^^r holiday sea«cm. I«ob 1 II coaKStos supplemental 
anci recordings approtprlatoc £or young children. It is , «ia/.Ad 

approwsh used will hie a awsiscal one, m which emphasis will “® 
on tl»= conal and rhytthmcc aspects of the music and how these contribute 

CO OUT" reelings alx>tnt the- music, 

ssaarces for all recordings used La tie three levels are listed 
in the ^pendix. pp^ 141-145^ and may be found by referring to the teyed 
code Letters following tfee record titSe. For eawaaple, 

Sounds.” Sasted on ^page 99 . RT following ije title. ^ 

to tlm albwm RHYTHMS TODAY! as listed on page 1J3 of 
Similarly. ’’Baxedo Junction.” listed on page 101 , has DM following 
the title. DM refers to DR0HMIN’ C3SSB KROPA, as listed on page 141 

of the Appendix. 

If some of the recordings are unavailable for use in the classroOT, 
the teacher should feel free to use records which are avalla e. 
ing that these represent a wide variety otf music. Regardless of the 
records used, the basic approaches mentioned in this guide should be 
followed. 

To help the teacher in planning her work for the year, the week, 
and each lesson, the teacher may wish to refer to: 

OBJECTIVES FOR THE PROGSAM— pp. 1-5 
A SUGGESTS) 2-WEEK SEQUENCE— pp. 91-93 
SCHEDULING— p. 8 
PACING A LESSON— pp. 94-97 

DAILY LESSON PLANS— MODELS 

2 Outlines— pp. 94—97 
Listening— pp. 20-23 
Slnging—pp. 42-45 
Rhythmic Movement— pp. 58-60 
Playing Ins tr ^ent 8— pp, 73-77 
Creating— pp. 82-84 

EVALUATING THE CHILI»EN’S BRO(aiESS--pp. 1-5, 



B, RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES F OR ALL LEVELS 
1, Echo Claonlng (Also use rhythm sticks.) 
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Examples : 


i 1 


Teacher - 


0 O' « V i 


Chlldren- 


'wr 1 f 


. Teacher - 


/7 7 J 


' Children- 


'l&BT 






«' 4l 



J Jl 



1 If! 



~ae' 



I TET 

If f r f 
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(Gradually use more dif ftcuilt .rlxytSinis , such ss s » 

Teacher- Jhy \ J ^ 



Chlldren- 



^ f P 



\\ 4 



lm i U t 



2. to Words. Rhymes. Sen tences, Jingles 

Examples : 



Teacher 



\ — 0 - I m ^9 V ^1 J - 

: See-saw, see-saw. Sea-saw, 8ce-sS». (Children repeat) 




Teacher: Goo-sey» goo-scy gan -<!era (Children r^at) 




Teacher: To-day Is Mon-day, (Children repeat) 




Teacher : Cack-ie, pack-Ie , Moth-ier Goose , 



3. 




Take attendance: Do-ro-thy 

4, Tonal Echoes, 

Examples: Sing or play- 




Chlldren: 

99 
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5 * specific Activities Tto develop MtaaicaiL goaicepts 

Lciidness _ 

a) Discuss whtetlier the music is iood sr soft* 

b) C08q>are taro pieces for lao t i n a B S^ 

c) Use big maveaneaats for louii msnslc^ small movements for soft music, 

d) Simg a song jlooidly, so£t:ly« 

e) Clsp a song Icnidly, softly. 

f) Sp«eak a son^s »ords loTsdly* softly. 

g) Flay rhythm ina^ruments loudly, softly* 

h) Relate dynamics to energy level (more vocal energy or stronger hitting of 
rhythm sticks Imcreaaes dynamics)/ 

i) Sing tunes at different dynamic levels; evaluate for appropriateness . 

j) [ Raise hands when music gefa Isooder, softer . 

1^^ bigger movements when idyisamics increase and smaller ones when dyna* 

odes decrease. 

1 ) Experiment with changing ^niamic levels when singi n g or playing instru- 
ments. 




Tmnpo 

a) Use slow movements for slow tempo and faster movements for faster tempo. 

b) Classify pieces as moving relatively slow or fast * 

c) Imitate animals and people and how they move at different speeds ; 

d) lUilse h and** when music change# tempo. 

e) Use a steady drum beat to keep steady tempo, 

f) CoB^are two pieces for ten5>o. 

s) Sing a song in various tempi ; evaluate which tempo is most appropriate, 
h) Flay steady tempo as students move; change tempo and have students move 
correspondingly faster or slower. 

1 ) Change tempo of bodily movement to correspond with tempo changes of 

music e ^ 

j) Relate tempi to feelings and mood; e.g. , fast tempo often 
happier than slower tempo (more peaceful, quieter). 
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lone Color 

i) Listen to. andv.t;|den€£^ soundfd of the envlrot^nt. . . . 

►) Experixoent with obtaining interesting sounds by str^ing objects with 



mallets..''' 

c) Flay rhythm instruments or make other sounds as children close eyes. 

Identify tone colors by their sounds, _ _ 

d) Ask child -to sing individually as other children close eyes and identify 

vocal tone color. 

e) Listen to and show pictures of ■ instruments . 

f) Show children real instruments. Discuss, demonstrate. 

g) Listen to recording and differentiate: 

- voice, instruments 

- male, female voice 



■- solo, many voices 

- children's voices 

- cotanon^ easy-to-hear instruments, 'as druios, piano, guitar, trumpet, 
violin 

- high, low voices and Inat riwwin ts 
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h) Stand or raise hands when one tone color is heard; sit or lower hands when 
contrasting tone color is heard. Also point to pictures of tone colors 
featured. 

i) Experiment with making different tone colors on instruments such as the 
autoharp, piano, or tone bells. 

j) Use certain rhythm instruments for tonal effects in accompanying a song 
or instrumental work. 



Beat 

a) Highlight the beat of all music by; 

> clapping, tapping, walking, marching, swinging, and other forms of 
bodily movement 

- "tipping" the hands to the beat 

- using a metronome to accompany the beat 

- using rhythm instruments on the beat 

- playing rhythmic games, such as; 

. clap, snap, sn^ (\-2*'3) 

. hitting partners t^ds in patty-cake style 

• imitating movement for bouncing a ball, jumping a rope, pushing 
a swing 

b) Listen to steady beats in the environment and imitate movement (wind- 
shield wiper, faucet dripping, heart beating, clock ticking) . 

c) Compare beats of different pieces as to the tempo and quality (heavy and 
strong or light and subtle) • 



Duration and melodic rhythm 

a) Echo clap rhythms played by teacher . 

b) Clap, tap names, j ingles > rhymes, words, text of song* 

c) Use rhythm instruments (especially rhythm sticks, tambourine, or tone 
blocks) to accompany and highlight rhythmic patterns . 

d) Show long and short tones through sustained ot short movement and symbols 

( tong or short) ^ 

e) Listen to and Imitate rhythms in enyirono^nt (running^ faucet 

dripping, horse *s gallop). 

f) Children sing a longy a short tone • 

g) Join in on interesting rhythmic pattern heard in the melody or acconpani- 

h) Make up original patterns ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I) Raise hands when a tone in the mimic is' held Very long « 

J) Clap the melcdic rhytlun of a fune while singing it • ^ ^ 

k) Clap the melodic' rhythm of a tune while childrens of tune, 

l) Walk for sl<W|> even rliythms and rmi for fast* 

m) Step out, clap a predqminaht rhj^hmlc pattern in a tune . 

n) Send messages, using !driim talk • 

o) Clap a rhythm; ask children to add words to fit pattern. 

p) Clap three rhythms, two of which are the same. Identi^:fy which rhythm is 
different. 




Fitch and melody 

a; Play melodies^ tonal patterns on step bells as children observe movement, 

b) Use body, moving up and down, to show pitch levels. 

c) Itove hands up and down to show pitch levels . 

ioi '■ ’ 
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d) Imitate sounds, using varying pitch levels* 

e) Children sing back tonal patterns -sung 'or played. by teacher. 

f) Find objects in room with high or low pitches when struck. 

g) Children play easy tonal patterns from familiar times on the step or 
melody bells « 

h) Distribute two resonator bells with contrasting pitches. Students play 

pattern back* Exaiq>le: distribute C and G. Sing or play C, G, and 

children echo this on bells. 

i) Flay or sing a tune or phrase, leaving out one tone. Children sing 
missing tone . 

J) Flay two different autoharp or ukulele strings, or resonator or tone bells* 
Compare pitches with size of string or bar. 

k) Practice singing the starting pitch of a song after hearing the teacher 
play it on the pltchplpe, piano, or tone bells. 

l) Sing a melody of familiar songs. Identify title of song or add words. 

m) Echo tonal patterns sung by teacher * 

n) Make up tunes with and without words * 

o) Sing or play the tones of a chant. Add words to fit the tonal pattern, 

p) Engage in musical conversations with the children. 

q) Move hands, body up and down for tonal patterns of a familiar tune . 

r) Make up chants of t^/o or three tones, using children’s names,, objects, 
or language patterns. 

s) Children sing a tune to themselves. When teacher points to children, 
they sing out loud. 

t) Sing two tonal patterns, the second of which is- the same or .different;. 
Children identify whether they are the same or different. 



Phrase 

a) Use the phrase method of teaching some songs (see p.' 29). 

b) Move hands in rainbow-shaped arcs/” — ^ and draw arcs on a chalkboard* 

c) Count the number of phrases by putting up. appropriate fingers . 

d) Show phrase changes through bodily movement (sit on. one phrase, stand 
on the next, or change direction of movement for each phrase) « 

e) Add a different instrument for each phrase • 

f) Add an Instrument or clap to the first beat Of each phrase . 

g) Alternate singing of phrases (teacher--phrase 1, children- -phrase 2; 
or one group- -phrase 1, another group— phrase 2; or soloist --phrase 1, 
group--phrase 2). 

h) Eoqih^ize and illustrate need to take breath before and after each phrase. 

Fonn--repetition and contrast 

a) ' Raise hands, or stand when the music changes . 

b) Clap every- time yOu hear this pattern (sing or clap the pattern). Then 
sing a familiar tune, with children listening for repetition. 

c) Stand ewry time the music gets louder, softer, slower, or faster. 

d) Ask students to move only on the main section, and 'not on the introduc- 
tion * 

e) Clap two rhythmic patterns. Children say "same", or ’’different” if pat- 
terns repeat or contrast. 

f) Repeat above activity, using two tonal patterns . 
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6. Gettine Started— One Possible Approach to Muslc-- 2 weete 

For Teacher; Read "SINGING," pp. 24-45 — EMTOASIS VOR WEEK 1- 

SINGIN6 



Week I. Monday 

1. Sing language patterns 11-12, 22) 

2. Musical conversations (p. 27) 

3. Echo sing (p. 87) 

4. Echo clap (p. 86) 

5. Sing favorite song 

6. Teach new song, "Clap Clap," p. 106 

7. Introduce drun$ step to drum beat (play "Using the Drum") 



Week I. Tuesday 



1. Musical conversations (p. 27) 

2. Echo sing (p. 87) 

3. Review "Clap^ Clap" (p. 106) 

4. Use activities for "Claj^ Clap" (p. 106) 

5. Echo clap (p. 86) 

6. Sing favorite song 

a) Clap beat 

b) Step to beat 

c) Play beat on drum 

d) Sing loud, soft 

e) Sing fast, slow 

Week 1» Wednesday 

1. Introduce rhythm sticks. Compare them with drum, (note: "Using 

the Rhythm Sticks" as In Level I) 

2. Play any march (see Level I) 

a) Play rhythm sticks as children Imitate 

b) Clap beat 

c) Children stand and march In place 

3. Teach song "When the Saints" (p. 108) 

a) Clap, narch, play rliythm sticks to beat 

b) Sing It slowly, fast-- cc^^ 

c) Sing It loudly, soft-*' compare 

4. Review "Clap, Clap." Use the rhythm sticks for beat. Teacher taps 
the rhythm; children imitate. 

Week I. Thursday 



ERIC 



1. Echo clapping (p. 86) 

2. Echo sing (p. 87) 

3. Echo sounds (high-low pitch, p. 

a) Siren 

b) Wind 

c) Bird 

d) Ghost 

4. Sing •'When the Salnfs " (p. 108) . 
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Use activitic < on p. 108 „ 
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5. Teach "Cdckoo" <p< 76) 

a) Play beat . . 

b) Play the thhfc bii bells 

6. Play pitch gamed using instruments (p*90 ) 

Week I. Friday 

1. Activities re: sounds in environment (p. 88, iJotte Color, ab) 

2. Activities for improving singing (p. 27 ) 

3. Review "Cuckoo” (see activities p. 106 ) 

4. Echo clap 

5. Review "When the Saints" and "Clap Clap" 

a) Beat-*' clap and inarch 

b) Soft, loud 

c) Fast, slow 

For Teacher: READ "RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT" pp. 46-60 



O 

ERIC 



Week II. Monday 



1, Review songs "Cuckoo," "When the Saints," "Clap Clap" 

a) Beat — clap and step to beat 

b) Sing them soft and loud 
c> Sing them fast and slow 

2. Movement activities drill on movements 

a) pp. 53-55 

b) Add drum beat (or piano) to the children's movements 

c) Fast, slow 

d) Loud (be big), soft (be little) 

3* Play recordings Level I any selections from for Movewent 

a) Clap to the beat 

b) Move to the beat 

c) Add rhythm instruments 



Week II. Tuesday 



1. Musical conversations 

2. Echo sing 

3. Teach "Hello Song" (p,l06) 

4 . Teach "Good Morning to You" (p. 106) 

5. Run, walk to drum rhythms 

6. Run to "ruhnihg" music (see p. 98) 

7. Slo?f sifiStSsh to "sloi/'mwslc (see p. 98) 

8. Fevwite song 

Week II. Wednesday 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



4. 



"Hello Song" (see activities, p. 106) 

"Good Morning to You" (activities, p. 106) 

Music for Movement (p. 98), compare: 

a) fast march 

b) slow march 

Use the rhythm sticks and drums to play the beat of fast and alow 
marches 

Review favorite songs 
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Week II. Thursday 

1, Sing language patterns (gp* 11-12, 26-27) and engage in conversation (p. 82) 

2. Creative rhythmic inovetnent (see p, ‘56)-- use recording of your ovm 
choice, or **Hops ahd Jtnnps" music (see p. 57 ) 

3i New Songi ”Hot Cross ^uhs" (p. 107) 

a) Beat 

b) Loudi soft 

c) Fast, slow 

4, Take the children on a short walk to listen to sounds. Discuss and 
imitate Che sounds. 

Week II. Friday 

1. Review "Hello Song" (see activities p, 106) 

2. Review "Hot Cross Buns" (see acclvltles p. 107) 

3. Movement to music (see p. 98 ) 

a) Sway and swing 

b) Fast march 

c) Slow march 

Week III 

Review singing, movement, work on instruments (see especially pp. 61-77 ) 
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7. TWO Outliaes for Dally Flans (see also plans on pp, 20-23, 42-45, 58-60 
— 73-77, 82-84) 

A. SAMPLE PLAN — One 20-25 minute lesson 



Activities: Movement 

Creating 

Playing Instruments 

Singing 

Listening 

Seating: Cto floor, semi-circle 

Materials: Familiar songs 

Different rhythm instruments 

Recording of . ■ (unfamiliar imisic) 



Focus : Rhythm 

Pitch 



Approx. 

TOhne 



1. CAN YOU DO WHAT I DO? ^ minutes 

Teacher claps the rhythm, children imitate. 

i I r 1 I I • 1 J 

Example: Teacher ^ W ^ Children; # V # # # 

Repeat, using other rhythms and movements 
(snap, hit lap, hit floor, head, etc^). 

2. GAME 2 minutes 

Encourage the children to make up rhythmic movements. 

Teacher and other children imitate. 

Example; Children J J H ^ Teacher and others 'taove. 



3. Teacher sings high-low while movihg hands high- low. 

Children imitate the movement. 

Teacher and children make high tones with voices , 

^ then low' 'tones 

Children MOTO hands and body high or low accord 

teacher's VOICE, ,, : 5 minutes 

Ask individuals to make high, low sounds with their voices. 
Teacher and children move their hands to coffespond 

with the, pitch. ’ : 

Imitate high-low-sounding things in the environment; 
me-ow cock-a-doo-dle-doo oooooo(the wind) 

bow-wow caw-caw flying plane 




H>t>9» aooS SSSHXSM 
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Approx. 

Time 



4. GAME-- Tone Color -'<• What lostrument am I playing? 2 minutes 

T Children close their eyes. Teacher plava 

O C (any familiar instrument). 

N 0 Repeat, using other instruments 

E L 
0 
R 



5. Teacher plays rhythm on Instruments. Teacher then 2 minutes 

steps out the rhythm and the children imitate. 

Teacher repeats, with children stepping out the 
rhythm. 



6. Children chant the names of the other children. 2 minutes 

Clap out the rhythms (Theresa J\ J J\ ), 

7. Teacher and children chant, clapping out the rhythm 2 minutes 

of the songs. 



Example: g t 1 ' 1 


1 


J 


J 


8 ^ ^ 




# • < 




Here we go 


loo-by 


loo 





8. Play record (unfamiliar piece from your 4 minutes 

own collection or tape. 

Discuss: Voice or instruments: (TONE & COLOR) 

Many or one? (TOTE & COL(®) 

Loud or soft? (DYNAMICS) 

Fast or slow? (TEMPO) 

REVIEW SKILLS 

Move to music: in their seats Use 

standing up Stop when 

on floor Don’t toucdi a 

Hove'; around ' 

Emphasize movement to show: BEAT 

TEMPO 

DYNAMICS 



9. Evaluate with the children how they moved. 1 minute 

10. Sing (R7E MORE song (Goodbye Song?) 2 minutes 

Clap the beat, then the rhythm. Differentiate. 
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B. SAMPLE PLAN-- One 20-25 minute lesson 



Actlvlcles: Singing 

Movement 

Playing instruments 



Seating: On chairs 

Materials: Familiar songs 

Instrument for pitch 
Drum 

Rhythm sticks 



Focus: Fitch matching 

Recognition af melody 
Beat , tempo 
Singing skills 



Approx. 

Time 



P 

I 

T 

C 

H 



R 

B 

C 

0 
G 
H 

1 
T 
I 
0 
N 



1, Musical conversations . 

Ask questions, as : What kind of food do you like? 

(I like. ) 



2 minutes 



Tell me your name. 
(My name is. 



_) 



What (^om) am 1 pointing to? 



2. Echo singing 



2 minutes 



0 

F 

M 

E 

L 



Teacher sings tune with la, children repeat < 
'•MY turn, YOUR turn. ' 

Examples: 




44 - 



Ejg 












La La La See me sing hi^ Me-ow, me-ow 
What song am I singing? 

(Sing a tune with la; Children name t^ SfeJS. 

children a starting pitch ; children sing the s tar ting 
pitch. Qilldren then sing the song. ) 



S minutes 



Repeat, using several familiar songs. 



ERIC 
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Approx. 

Time 

2 minutes 
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T 

B 

K 

P 

0 

5 

1 
N 

6 
I 
N 
6 

V 

0 

N 

B 



4. Move to the BEAT of a song. 

hands hit lap, then shoulder 
feet tap, then march 
hands move In the air 

5. Move to the beat as TEACHER SINGS SLOWLY . FAST . 

Children sing slowly, fast. Differentiate. 



6. Children sing a familiar tune with la. Work on 

S jaw moving, open mouth. 

K Children and teacher SAY the words of the c?ong 

I In rhythm. 

L Work on diction, open mouth, vigorous chanting. 

L 

S 

7. Guees what Instrument the teacher Is playing. 

C Children close their eyes. Teacher plays 

0 drums and then rhythm sticks. 

L Review the manner of playing (tone-color dlscrlm- 

0 Inatlon) . 

R 

8. Teacher plays drum, children Imitate. 

Sing a familiar tune with drum to accent the 
BEAT. 

Let several children who have a good feeling 
of the beat Imitate the teacher In playing 
the drum. Others repeat. 

9. Repeat #8, using rhythm sticks. 

10. Sing several familiar songs, using movement 

and rhythm sticks, then drums for the BEAT. 

11 . Evaluate ; Teacher sings "0 Susanna , !' '•America , " 

"Battle Hymn of the Republic , " or another 
familiar tune. 

Children move to the BEAT , then play instruments 
on the BEAT. 

Teacher notes progress. 



ERJC 



2 minutes 
2 minutes 

1 minute 

2 minutes 

2 minutes 
2 minutes 

1 minute 
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C. 1£VEL I-RSCORDINGS 



1* Recordings for Level I 



Ifisslc for Mov^ent --to be used periodi- 
'caliy over several months. 

tfoderately Fast Marches 

1» Old French Bugle Call-March 

2. Bizet -"March” from CARMEN ("Tore- 
ador Song") 

3i "Hhen Johnny Comes Marching Home" 

4. Bizet -"March" from L'ARLESIENNE 
SUITE NO. 2 

5. French Folk Tune (used in Handel- 
SUITB NO. 5> 

6i "Mariners Hymn" 

7. Gounod - ’^larch" from FAUST 

Slow Marches 

1. Glordanl-"caro Mio Ben" 

2» Wagner -"Wedding March" from LOHEN- 
GRIN 

3, Gluck-"March" from IPHIGENIE IN 

TAURIDE • , 

4. Verdi-"March" from AIDA 

5, Chopin- '^Prelude No, 20" for piano 



Running Mhslc 

1, Offenbach-'*Theme" from ORPHEiTS TW ; 

THE UNDERWORLD , ' 

2, Beethoveh-'Theme" from IN HUN6AR- 

lAN STTLE ~ 

3, Bizet -•♦Theme" from L*ARLESIENNE 

SUITE NO. 2 : . . 

4, Mozart -*Theme" from SONATA IN A 
MAJOR 

Hops* and Juiq>s 

1, Schubert - ECOSSAISE op. 18a 

2, Verdi-**iheme" from THE MASKED 

BALL “ 

•3, Mozart -"Theme" from TRIO, op,. 14, 
no. 1 

4. *^op Goes the Weasel" 

Sway and Swing 

Waldteufel-"Skater *s Waltz" . 
Swabian Folk Song 
"East Side^ West Side" 

"Did You Ever See a Lassie?" 

"Home oh the Range" 

"We Wish You a Iferry Christmas" 



1, ••The Farmer in the Dell"- hlgh^ 
then low 

2. "Are You Sleeping"-hlgh^ then low 

3, "The Maffin Man"-low^ then high 

4. "Happy Birthday"-lcW;, then high 



Fast and Slow 

1. "Jingle Bells "^fast^ then slow 

2. "Skip to My Lou"-fast, then slow 



Loud and Soft 

1, "Yankee Doodle"-loud^ then soft 

2, 'London Brldge"-loud^ then soft 



Suggested Procedures: 

1; Clap to beat. 

2i Move hands to beat. 

3. Move in place. 

4. set stage for movement around 
room. 

5. Encourage different movements to 
beat. 

6i All children do same movements. 

7; Id^tify sound of piano. 

8. Move high or low for pitches^ fast 
and slow^ and big and small (for loud and 
soft). 

Coming Alive (piahO accompaniment show- 
ing use of body with music) -- (Rx). • 

Follow the dlfections of the * speake^. 
Enppurag^ creative bodily movement; , 
using the entire body. 



liO 



li 

2i 

3. 

4. 

5 * 
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LEVEL I-BECOBDINGS 



Environmental Sounds (rt) 

1. Listen to and identl£y sotmdsX 
Planes and jets 

The wind 

Thunder and rain 
Children playing 
Street sellers* cries 
Train 

Bell 

Knocking, hannnering 
Bowling balls 
Ping-pong balls 
Drill 

Clock and alarm 

2. Notice sounds in environment. 

3. Make Interesting sounds in class- 
room. 

4. Tape-record a series of sounds. 

5. Hit various objects In classroOTi 



Magtndanao Drum Music (*'Tangkel**) (from 

the Philippines) Cfm-P> 

1. Note drum. Imitate drumming. 

2. Move to the steady feeling 1-2. 

Use short movements. ^ 

3. Add drisns on the 1 

4. Use rh]rthm sticks on 1. 

"Shake Shake Senor" - Oalypso (dc) 

li Shake! Move hips, then feet, then 
Hinds. Move fairly fast and rhythmically. 

2. Move on 1 of each two beats. Add 
rhythm accompaniment. 

3. Stand on one male voice, sit on 
many voices (the chorus part). 

4. Stop moving on Instrumental part 
(In middle section) . 

5. Join In on *'0.K. , I believe you." 

6. Make believe you're playing drums. 



with mallet and note sounds. 

6. Ask children to bring in objects 
that, when struck, emit Interesting' 
sounds. 



Using the Drum . (ERl) 

1. Etolldw directions on tape. 

2. Distribute Instrtnnents. 

3. Replay, clapping if necessary un- 
til beat Is felt. 

4. Move to the music. 



"Ishlva - Sushi" - Japanese Stonecutter’s 
Song (Kitaki Island) (FM-J) 

1. Tell children that people are cut- 
ting stones to build houses. - Show them 
pounding, hammering movement. Keep steady 
beat, (beat r and 3)# « -f- 

f C i C 

Move rhythmically to beat. 

Note solo voice and choral group. 
Add a second afterbeat to pound- 

frfr 



2 . 

3. 

4. 



Ing. 



from THE PLANETS (IMD) 

1. Encourage very heavy bodily move- 
ments, using all the muscles In a tense, 
forceful manner. 

2r Clap the St rptR# clear 1-2-3. Move 
or walk only on the Is. 

3. Use strong, loud playlng^on 
rhythm instruments to show forceful 
quality of 'the music. 

4. Encourage free movements to depict 

the heaviness of tlsa mvcslc. 

5. Call attention to predominant 
trxjmpet sound. Imitate method of play- 

'ing.''' : 

Pthto - "March Little Soldier" 

(RCA L-1) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1. Get ready to march on the Intro- 
duction (trumpet call and drums) ^ 

2. S tep like soi'diers to the very 
precise beat. March In place. 

3. Move hands in alt as if conduct- 



S. Add drum accompaniment. 

Using the Rhythm Sticks . (ERI) 

1. Follow directions on tape. 

2. Distribute Instruments.' 

3. Replay, clapping if necessary un- 
O til beat Is felt. 

ERIC 



. Ill 



Ing. 

4. Clap on the I ’s of the 1-2. 

5. March around the room. 

6. Add drums, rhythm sticks to high- 
light the beat and meter. 
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LEVEL 1 -RECORDINGS 



Schubert - *Valtz** op. 9a « go. 3 
(RCA R-3) 

1. Swing, sway to the 1-2-3. 

2. Use varied bodily ntovenents to 
show lilting quality. 

3. Accent the I's. Add instruments 
and play li^tly. on the I's. 

4. Use creative movement to show 
light, swinging quality. 

5. Identify string instruments. 

Haiti - "Vaccines ” <>1U-II) 



1. Beat to the steady beat on record. 

2. Move rhythmically. 

3. Pound hands on floor. 

4. Sing along with the male vocalist. 
The tones are approximately: 




5. Encourage creative movement to the 
hypnotic: sound of the music. 

Murut Music of North Borneo 

(Men of the Semambu tribe chant on a 
single tone. Dancers step on floors 
of houses high up on stilts, causing 
percussion sound.) 

1. Move to steady beat which never 
alters. Use pounding motion. 

2. Gather in a circle for creative 
movement. 

3. Add rhythm instruments to heavy 
beat. 

4. Note male voices. 



O 

ERIC 



"SifeacPn Says ” - rock 'n'roll (SIM) 

1. Introduce record by playing "Sim- 
ple Simon Says." 

2. Move in place to this "swinging" 
rock ' 3 '’ roll beat. 

3. Clap hands on the 2 and 4 of the 

beat. ^ r?- 

X / C j (as on record) 

4. Do the motions imitated by the 
children. Don't move until introduction 
is over. 

5. Join in on some of words. 

6. Let children make up motions. 

7. Add light rhythm instrumental 
acccKopaniment to highlight the beat. 

8. Learn the words: 

I like to play a game that is so 
'much fun 

And it's not so very hard to do 
The name of the game is Simple 
Simon Says 

And I would like for you to play 
it too. 

Put your hands in the air* Simple 
Simon says 

Shake them all about. Simple Simon 
says 

Do it when Simon says. Simple 
Simon says 

And you will never be out. 

Simple Simon says, Put your hands 
on your head 

Simple Simon says. Put your hands 
on your head 

Let your back-bone slip. Simple 
Simon says ■ 

Let your back-bone slip. Simple 
Simon says. 

Put your hands on your head, Sim ** 
pie Simon says 

Put them down by your side. Sim- 
ple Simon says 

Shake them to your left, Simple 
Simon says 

Now shake them to your right. 
(Instrumental) 
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LEVEL I-KEC0RDING8 



”,q-^inQii Says' * (conti) 

Put yasr hands on your head. Sim- 
ple Simon says 

Put them down by your side. Sim- 
ple Simon says 

Shake them to your left. Simple 
S Imon says 

Mov shake them to your right. 



Now that you have learned to play 
this game with me 
Xo see it's been so hard to do 
Let's try it once again, this time 
more carefully 

And I hope the winner will be you. 

Clap your hands in the air. Sim- 
ple Simon says 

Do it double time. Simple Simon 
says 

Slow it down like before. Simple 
Simon says 

Ah, you're looking fine. 



"Maritsukl-Uta - Ball-Bouncing Song 
OBtaU Island. - Japan) (FM-J) 



Make believe ball is being bounced. 
Add rhythm Instruments to beat. 
Raise hands when "Ten Ten Ten" is 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

heard. 

4. Add the rhythmic pattern for 

ten ten . " ^ rp 

5. Identify children's voices. 



'ten 



Copland - "Excerpt" from APPALACHIAN 

SPRING giSr 

1. Use pushing, bending, stamping 
music with the heavy beats and mood. 

2. Use heavy drum beat to highlight 
strong quality of the music. 

3. Encourage large, forceful bodily 
movements to show the overall quality 
of the music. 

Orff - "Name -Cal ling" (M-CH) 



Clap them high in the air 
Do in double time 
Slow it down like before 
(fadeout) 

"Tuxedo Junction" - Jazz (DM) 

1. Rock gently to the beat. 

2. Clap on the X .“2”3-4 and 1-3. 

Also clap on the I's. 

3. Add rhythm instrument accompani- 
ment. 

4. Encourage creative movement to 
show leisurely mood. 

TIstntt ^he Sand Blocks (ERI) 

1. Follow directions on tape. 

2. Distribute Instruments. 

3. Replay, clapping if necessary until 
beat is felt. 

4. Move to the music. 



1. Listen to names being sung. 

2. Ask all children to sing their 
own names, using any two different tones 

HIGH 

WJW 

and imitate tones on record. 






Chant names a f ter 


teacher 


, e*ge : 














;T<|^ "-j: 




I'sf ‘-H 




' "»■■■> 





John-ny John-ny Bil-ly Bil-ly 
(Teacher) (ChllcO (Teacher) (Child) 



4. Identify children's voices on 
recording. 

5. Clap, move to the steady beat. 



O 

ERIC 
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LEVEL I-REOXIDINGS 



"Haka of Wairangl ** (« Maori chant ftoi? 

Ne» .Zealand^ . (M&O) 

1. Stamp, clap, pdund with the steady 
percussive background. Change dynamic 
levels as appropriate. Use heavy move** 
ments. 

2. Staid when many men slng^ sit when 
only one man sings. 

3. Try chanting various word patterns. 
Note that singers are changing, and not 
really singing. 

*Note: This vigorous haka or chant is 

accompanied by much bodily movement when 
done by the Maoris of New Zealand. 

Uglng iSie Triangle (ERl) 

1. Follow directions on tape. 

2. Distribute instruments. 

3. Replay, clapping if necessary until 
beat is felt. 

4. Move to the music. 



** Ialiboo” - (African chant) (cr) 

Follow directions on record, as children 
echo singer: 

Tahboo 
Ee pah 

Ee wahtah yea-gah 

Bo'choo 

Ee pah 

Ee changah yea-gah 

* *The Buirtiv Hop” (Op) 

Ir Clap bn the .ihree drum beats. ‘Hop 
or move thythmically to them. 

2. Sway on the beats;' 

3. Move to the Clear phrases (each 
one ends with the three '*hops"). 

4. Make circle. Face the center. 
Move on all beats but do something "spe- 
cial" on hops. 

5. Add rhythm instrximents to the 
"hops" and to the rhythmic flow. 



Prokofiev - »»ExcerDt" from MUSIC FOR 
CHILDREN (LMD) , 

1. Clap very lightly to the beat. 

2. Add triangle accompaniment to 
highlight the beat. 

3. Encourage quick, fast, and very 
light movement to show mood of music. 

4. Use creative movement to emphasize 
"pixieish" quality of the music. 



Poulenc - "Presto Giocoso" from SONATA 
(LMD) 

1. Tap, clap to the fast-moving beat 

2. Add light, rhythm Instrisnent accom 
panlment. 

3. Pause when the music stops; start 
again when the music repeats. 

4. Show light, fast quality through 
appropriate movements. 



"Paoa" (primitive song fixmTahltl) 

(HS^-I) 

1. Bounce to the I's and 3’s. 

2. Tap fast to the drum beat. 

3. Encourage creative movement to 

4Eaat* moving music . 

4. Stand on male solo; sit on male 
chorus part • 

5. Practice speaking and then singing 
sentences. Note this "music" Is spoken. 

6. Say: "I am 4 yeare old." Sing. 

Say: "Today is Monday." S in g . 



TTB;^n^ the Tambourine (ERl) 

1. Follow directions on tape. 

2. Distribute instruments. 

3. Replay, clapping if necessary 
until beat is felt. 

4. Move to the music. 




lii 
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LEVEL 1 -RECORDINGS 



* *rfexlcan Hand-Claooltig Soag* * (T-BIH) 



1. Clap when appropriate. 

2. Use other bodily motions on *'clap‘* 
part. 

3. Review rhythm instruments by play- 
ing various Instruments on the "clap." 
Add tambourines to clap. 

4. Swing to the | -2-3. 

5. Move hands to distinct, regular 
phrases. 

6. Sing along with the tune: 

Everyone come right along (clap, 
clap) 

Let's learn a Mexican song (clap, 
clap) 

Muchacho means little boy (clap, 
clap) 

Muchacha means little girl (clap, 
clap) 

La la la... 

Loo loo loo... 

Muchacha . . . 

Bartok - "No. 29" from FOR CHILDREN 
(U®) 

1. Move to the steady |-2 of the music 
Clap on the t -2 and then only the accen- 
ted beat. 

2. Add rhythm stick or drum accompa- 
niment to highlight the beat. 

3* Encourage big, strong movements to 
show heavy quality of the music. 

"•yreeolanters * Song" (Shir Hashotlim) - 
OLsraell folk tune) (HOL) 

1. Encourage fast, flowing movements 
to the rhythm. 

2c Listen for heavy accents on beat 4. 
Use physical movement on this beat, as 



Kabalev s ky - "Ba««-omine" from THE C0ME_* 
PTAMS CAD-M-l-L) 

1. Step heavily and big. Move slowly. 

2. Clap on the l*s» 

3. Add drums to the droning* 

4. Encourage creative dramatic move- 
ment. 

5. Note beginning of dtum rolls. 

Orff - "Cuckoo. Where Are You" (M-CH) 



1 . 

2 . 

Ing. 

3. 



Repeat after singer. 

Clap the echoes rather than sing- 

Play the pattern on bells . 




4. Raise hands on solo child's voice. 

5. Sing other patterns rather than 
"cuckoo . ' 

• 6. Move rhythmically (faster at be- 

ginning and end, and slow in the middle). 

Corelli - "Gieue in A" (RCA-Rl) 

1. Sway, lilt to the J-2. 

2. Move to the ) -2. 

3. Tip hands to the ) -2. 

4. Add sbft rhythm Instruments to 
accompany bi^t. 

5. Encourage creative movement. Show 
gay, quiet mood. 

6. Raise hands at end of section (there 
is a pause before repeat). Change move- 
ments on the new section. 




3, Bounce, move to the strongly ac- 
cented music. 

4. Dance only on the vocal (or in- 
strumental) part. 



O 
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LEVEL I -RECORDINGS 



* *I Heard It Through the Grapevine* ' 

Marvin Gave - rock *n*roll (IH) 

1. Move In place to the steady beat. 

2. Clap, swing body to the music. 

3. Add an afterbeat accompaniment 

ir r ^ r 

4. Show Subdued, quiet mood of music 
through sQrsterlous movement. 

5. Identify voice quality, 

Shostakovich - '*Polka' * (LMD) 

1. Move to the steady (-2. Clap on the 

1 * 8 . 

2. Add rhythm instruments to high- 
light the beat. 

3. Encourage light movements to show 
high pitch level and light quality. 

4. Encourage creative movement to 
picture the clownish quality of the 
music. 

* *Kaulilua i Ke anu Waialeale* - (Hawaiian) 
(HC) ' . " 

1. Clap and play the basic rhythmic 
pattern in accompaniment. 

H O’ Lr I t_r rfl 

2. Accent the last three tones of the 
pattern by adding drtmis or rhythm sticks. 

3. Sing the repeated tones of chants 
with "ah." 

4. Raise hands on spoken parts. 

5. Move rhythmically to the steady 
beat. 

*Note: this is a chant for the hula 

pshu . using a large drum. 



Purcell - "Tr«" npet Ov erture" from THE 
INDIAN QUEEN (HS-M-VI) 

1. Tip, beat hands. 

2. Clap on the l*s of the 1-2-3-4. 

3. Clap on the 1 and 3 of the 1-2-3- 

4. 

4. Wa!.*' proudly to this ceremonial - 
type music. 

5. Slow up and stop on the retard 
at the end. 

"Lagu Babar Lalar" - Javanese G^melan 
Music from Indonesia (MU-IK) 

1. Move gently to main beats played 
by lower -pitched instruments. 

2. Add triangles, ^ngs to enhance 
mood. 

3. Use creative dramatization. 

4. Identify sounds of instruments 
from far-off land (Indonesia). 

5. Note tempo change (faster at end, 
then slower). Show change by adapting 
speed of movement. 

" Toom -Bah -Ee -Lero * ' (African) (CR) 

Follow directions on record, as chll- 
drcnsfollow the singer's voice: 

Toom -bah -ee - lero 

Ee-toom-bah 

Chee-chee 
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”CalB8ons Go Rolling Along" (AM-P) 

1. Cl&p, £ap US' the beat. 

2. March Co the steady beat — In 
place and atoarid the room. 

3. hands when men sing; stand 

when only instrtanents play. 

4. Clap on every strong beat; I2 I2* 

5. Say ONE-two, 0I^*two» etc. 

6. Add Instruments to higjhli^t the 

beat. 

7. Don't start moving until after 
the Introduction (the trumpet fanfare). 

8. Make believe you are playing the 
drums, the trumpet. 



Ussachevskv ~ "Composition” (May 1952) * 

li Try Imiutlng the teacher as 
she ilsia entire body for showing the way 
the toiies move. 

2 . tise su 8 talhe<i movement on long 
tones . 

3 . Use fast, jerky movement on 
short tones. 

4. 60 down low for low cones. 

5. 60 up high for high tones. 

6. Stop when the music stops. 

7. S?otice complete absence of beat. 

*Note: This music, first heard In 1952, 

explores sounds as altered through a tape 
recorder. 
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LEVEL I-SONCS 



2. Songs for Level I 



”Clsp. Clap ** 

1* ' Teach with children doing 
actions. 

2. Each child becomes leader ^ sings 
verse as others follow. 

3. Isolate the two tones used (G, E) 
Flay pattern on step balls. Show high- 
low. Children move hands ^ body to show 
pitches. 

4; Itake up additional motions. 

5. Sing verse^ clap the next, and 
continue alternating. 

6. Add rhythm sticks and tap the- 
beat, then the words (melodic rhythm). 



"Hello Song** . 

1. Echo the teacher . 

2. Sing the teacher's part, Cbil- 
dtao' clap the rhythm of the echo part. 

For example: 

. Teacher sings: "Hello Mary'* 

Children clap: ^ \ 

3. Use with individual children 
to evaluate their singing. 

4. Flay the "Hello Mary" on bells. 
Move hands high, low. Children play 
this pattern. 

"Fly Menu Fly" 



''Cuckoo" 

1, Flay tune on bells. Note only 
two different tones. M.ove hands .to 
pitch- levels. Children play tones. 

2. Clap the melodic rhythm . 






! 



3. Reverse the melodic pattern. 



' 








/ 


■ t 1 ' - ■)- 









1. ' Make up motions describing 
animals. Encourage movement to beat. 

2. Note the two tones used In chant 
by playing tune on step bells. 

3. Move hands to pitch levels. En- 
courage children to play tune on bells, 
piano. 

4. Slide (slur) on the "fly" and 
"sky. " Note need to connect tones. 

5. Clap the beat, followed by the 
melodic rhythm. 

"Ring Around the Rosy" 



4. ’ Emphasize correct pitches when 
singing. 

'good Morning To You" . 

1. Use as a greeting song each day. 

2. Sing the pattern "good morning," 
with children echoing. Flay pattern 

on step bells, note . dicactioQ, 

and have children move hani^ from high 
to low. 

3. Sing first phrase. Children 
sing the second phrase-. 

' 4. Show rhythm by moving hands in 
air. Move hands longer for end of 
each phrase. 

O 

ERIC 



li Teach song as children do motion^. 

2. Step to the beat. Clap the beat. 
Walk to the beat. Eophasize movement, 

to beat when doing game. 

3. Isolate tonal patterns for 
"as^ss" and then "all fall down." Sing 
patt?$rn and play it on melody instruments. 



"Bell HPrsea" 

1, Clap”cha pattern ."bell horses" 

TEA U i O 

2, Add drum beat to the 1-2- 3-4. 

3, Flay the thfeaa-tone. chant oh the 
Step or resonator bells. 

4, Sing "3 o'clock,"- etc. on the 
third measure toriaV patterns. Show tonal 
direction HIGH 

5, Encourage children to add words 
to fit the rhythmic flow. 
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**Ratri Rain Go Away” 

1. Sing the two-tone chant and then 
play on step bells. Note the two tones 
used. 

2. Isolate the tonal pattern In 
measure 1. 

3. Sing the pattern, echoed by 
children. 

4. Clap the beat. Add rhythm In- 
struments. 

5. Step out, clap the melodic rhythm. 

6. Move hands high and low to the 
tonal direction. 

'*Hot Cross Buns*' 



1. Isolate the '‘hot cross buns" 
pattern. Move hands to pitch levels 

— . Play pattern on bells, 

followed by children playing the pattern. 

2. Step out the rhythm. Run on the 
"one-a -penny. ..." 

3o Add rhythm sticks to the beat, 
then the rhythm. 

4. Work on making the buns "HOT" by 
singing "hot" accentuated and with a 
clipped "t." 

"A Tisket. a Taskefe" 

1. Teach song as game Is played. 

2. Clap, tap to beat. Add rhythm 
instrument accompaniment to beat. 

3. Emphasize siitigiic^g (correct tones, 
open mouth, diction). 



"Come Up Horsey" (Chorus) 

1. Children sing "hey, hey" pattern 
as teacher flings the rest. 

2. Solo, t sings words, answered by 
"hey, hey" by other children. 

3. Clap the melodic rhythm. Empha- 
size the syncopated "come up horsey." 

4. Add drums to beat. 

5. Move hands t;o show pitch levels 

of "hey, hey" for first, 

for second. 



O 

ERIC 



"Hokev PokeV" 

1. Clap to beat 4 Bounce and 
move rhythmical 

2. Teach words j usiiig motions. 

3. Encourage creative move- 
ment. 

4. Clap the "jazzy" melodic 
rhythm. 

5. When using the record— 

-note introduction (to 
help us get ready) 

-stand when one person 
sings; sit when many 
singers sing 

"It's Raining" 

1. Chant this on rainy days. 

2. Isolate the pattern "It's 
raining" and ask individual children 
to sing pattern. 

3. Show how *1t*s raining" 
can be played on step bells. 

4. Walk to the beat, and high- 
light beat and then th(«i rhythm, with 
rhythm sticks. 

"Daddy Shot a Bear" 

1. Tap out the rhythmic pat- 
tern for "Daddy shot a bear." 

2. Children sing measures 3-4, 
echoing teacher on 1-2. 

3. Play the three-tone melody 
on bells. Children watch. Mcwe 
hands to pitches. 

4. Note repeated tones for 
"shot a bear." 

5. Make up additional verses 
about daddy and what he did. 

6. Add rhythm stick accompani- 
ment to beat, then rhythm. 
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”Lucv Locket** 

1. Sing each measure, followed 
by children* 

2. Note the two- tone pattern of 
'Lucy Locket" and "Kitty Fisher. ’ 

Sing the pattern, clap and play it 
on step bells. 

3. Step to the fast-moving, 
rhythmic patterns* Use running motions. 

4. Add rhythm sticks to rhythm 
and drum, or tone block to beat. 

5. Add children’s names on "Lucy 
Locket" and "Kitty Fisher.'* Encourage 
these children to sing their names on 
the pattern. 

**When the Saints" 

1. Clap, stamp, tap to the beat* 

2. Accent the l*s of the I 2 beat. 

3. March in place and around the 
room to the beat. 

4. Add rhythm Instruments to the 

beat. 

5. Clap the rhythm of the first 
two measures. Step to the rhythm. 

Note the long tone on ’saints." 

"Do as I Do" 

1. Teacher sings verse, doing 

a motion. Children do motion on repeat. 
Ask children to sing and be leaders. 

2. Echo the teacher's voice on 
repetition. 

3. Student leaders make up many 
motions to beat. 

4. Clap the beat. Add rhythm 
sticks. 

5. Clap the rhythm. Add tone 
blocks. 

"Kumbayah" 

1. Sing softly and XTith feeling 
to show mood, 

2. Clap, move step the pattern 
of "Kum-ba-yah. " i J ) 

3. Add other verses* 

4* Sing softly* Contrast with 
loud singing* Also sing fast, then slowly 
and note differences* 

5* Add triangles to the beat. 



"Twinkle. Twinkle" 

1. Play tune on bells* Note 
tonal direction and repeated tones. 
Children move hands with pitch levels. 

2* Experiment with singing 
loudly, 8oftlr» faat, and slowly. 

Note effect. 

3. Walk to the beat. Add 
triangle accompaniment to enhance 
mood. 

4. Clap the repeated rhythm 

J JJj A 

5. Alternate singing with 
children (Teacher, measures 1-2; 
children, measures 3-4, etc.) 

"Old MacDonald" 

1. Sing the tonal pattern for 
"ee-i-ee-i-o" rhythmic pattern. 

3. Add other verses for other 
animals. 

4. Step out the "ee-l-ee-i-o" 
pattern. 

5. Show repeated tones of the 
"quacks." Sing the animal sounds 
on one tone* 

6. Play the repeated tones of 
lines 3 and 4 on the bells* . Children 
imitate* 

7. Change dynamics to suit the 
particular animal sound* 

8. Dramatize the different 
animals, emphasizing movement totfie 
beat* 

"Lucy Rabbit" 

1. Children join in on the 
"hey hey*" 

2. Clap on the first beat of 
each measuro* Add tambourine or 
drums to accentuate the syncopated 
pattern. 

3. «>^Play the "hey hey" pattern 
on melody instruments. Show repeti- 
tion. Ask children to play the pat- 
tern. 

4 . Choose soloists to sing the 
teacher's part. 

5* Clap on the "hey hey." 
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LEVEL I-SONGS 



'•Three Little Mynah Biyda" 

1. Teach, using the motions. 

2. Isolate the "manu-e" pattern. 
Clap its rhythm and sing the tonal 
pattern. Note the _^H1GH 

L0» 

movement o£ Cones. 

3. Clap, move to the pulse 
(beats 1,3). Add rhythm stick, tone 
block, or coconut shell accompaniment. 

4. Play the beginning and note 
Che repeated tones. Ask children to 
play measures 1 and 2. 

"This Old Man" 

1. Teach as children imitate 
motions of teacher. 

2. Isolate pattern for "This 
Old Man." Play on bells and have 
children sing. Repeat, using "nick 
nack paddy wack. " 

3. Use melody as a marching 

song. 

4. Step, clap to beat. Add 
rhythm instrument accompaniment (drum, 
tambourine, or rhythm sticks). 

5. Clap the "nick nack. . ." 
rhythm. Add rhythm instruments to 
this rhythm. 

"Hickory Dickorv Dock" 

1. Run on the "hickory dickory 
dock." 

2. Work on open mouth and dlC” 
tion, especially on the "hickoi^ 
dickory dock," "clock," and "mouse." 

3. Use tone block on beat to 
imitate sound of clock. 

4. Add rhythm sticks for tick- 
ing of clock on the rests in measures 
2, 4, and 8. 

5. On the word "down" take step 
bells and play descending scale-line. 

6. Chant "tick tock," using 
high and low tones. 



"Mary Had a Little lamb" 

1. Clap, move to the 1 2 of the 

beat. 

2. Move and frisk about, as a 
lamb. Emphasize moving to beat. 

3. Sing fast, slowly, loudly, 
and softly, and compare effects. 

4. Add rhythm sticks to beat. 

5. Play the tune for children 
on bells as they note tonal direction. 

"Eencv Weencv Spider" 

1. Teach song with motions. 

2. Tap to the beat on "een," 
"ween," "spi," etc. (beats 1, 4). 

3. Use rhythm sticks on beat. 
Then tap rhythm of the words (melodic 
rhythm) . 

4. Play first phrase on bells. 
Note stepwise movement of tones. 



O 
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3. Additional Songs for Level I 



A-Hunting We Will Go 

Clap Your Hands Till the Music Stops 

Cuckoo Calls From the Wood 

Farmer in the Bell, The 

Hanging Out the Linen Clothes 

Hunt the Slipper 

King of France 

Knock at the Door 

Lady Bird, Lady Bird 



Muffin Man 
Mulberry Bush 
My Father's Children 
Fostoian 

Pretty Trapping 
See Saw, Sacra-Dowtt 
Thumbkln Says 
We Are All Nodding 
Where Is Thumbkln? 






O 

ERIC 
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4. Evaluation Proeedurea teyiel:. I 
Ask children to: 

a) ®iog any two songs (check pitch, tone quality, rhythm, overall n»od) 

b) elap the beat of any two songs you choose 

c) clap the beat of any recording played so far in class 

d) clap thes'^ rhythxns after you -»• 



J J JOJ 



e) sing these tonal patterns after you -- 




f) flay the rhythm sticks — 
softly fast 

loudly slow . 



ERIC 
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level II-REC0EU)INGS 



la. Recordings for LeT^el II 



”Teru Teru Bozu” (Japanese) (RT) 



* *0 Shere. 0 Where Has Mv Little Doe Gone ?*' 
(T-RH) * j 

1. Swing e.nd sway to the >“2-3. 

2. Ride the merry-go-round. 

^ a 3 I k 

' .i * 



3. Chant 'bom-pah -pah." 

4. Sing the words to "0 Where»-= 

0 where, 0 where has my little dog 
gonet 

0 where, 0 ^here ean he be? 

With his tail cut short and his 
ears cut long 

O where* 0 where can he be? 

5. Note the harmony (many voices sing- 
ing different parts). 

6. Move hands to four distinct phases. 

7. Add triangles to the primary ac- 
cent of f-2-3. 



"Fiddle and Foot -Stamping" (Freneh Cana- 
da) (FIW, 

1. Move rhythmically to clearly de- 
fined beat. 

2. Tap foot to main pulse. 

3. Show students picture «f violin. 

4. Move hands to phrases. Clap on 
the first beat of each phrase . 



5. Add a quick drum beat to the per- 
cussive soun^ on the record. 

6. Run or move body quickly to show 
fast -moving tones which never seem to 
stop. 



The bozu is & Japan^^se wishing doll, 
a symbol of sunshine. It is small* made 
out of paper* and carried as a charm or 
hung under the eaves to bring good 
weather. 

1. Use slof^ dignified movements. En- 
courage stiff movements. 

2. Move hands to the clear phrases. 
Walk in various directions for each 



phrase. 

3. Listen for drums and chimes at 
end of phrases. 

4. Use creative bodily movements. 

5. Add tone blocks to beat; also 
coconut shells. Use gongs and triangles 
to heighten the mood. Add soft drian for 
the I's. 

6. Note accompaniment. 

^Low, 

7. Encourage original rhythm!© ac- 
companiments * such as : 



J J J J 



"Groovin'" - The, Rascals (SUP) 



1, Sway on main beats ( 1 and 3); move 
different parts of body. 

2. Accompany the underlying rhythm 






Xf 

( 






r { r 



with a softly played rhythm instrument. 
Raise hands on bird sounds. 

4. Note solo male voice and sections 
where a group sings. 



O 
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LE'v^L II-RECORDIK(^ 



Tehalkowakv - "March of the Tin Soldiers *' 
(RCA-R3) 

1. Tap, clap to beat. 

2. March stiffly. Lift feet high. 

3. Accent the I -2-3-4. Add instru- 
ments to beats. 

4. Raise hands when trumpet call Is 
heard. 

5. Hove hands to phrases. 




6. Clap on first beat of each phrase. 

7. Change directions on each phrase. 

* *Worwor In Bao" - (Chicken Coop) (Mar - 
shall Islands., Micronesia) (EE) 

1. Swing and sway to the 1-2-3 of the 
verse. 

2. Clap to accentxjate the i -2-3 of 
the verse. 



Pinto - **Run. Run” from MEMORIES OF 
CHILDHOOD (RCA-Ll) 

1. Run on fast parts. Show recogni- 
tion of tempo. Change in middle by 
slower movements. Then return to run- 
ning. 

2. Tip hands lightly on running part 

i -2-3-4. Add li^t instrumental accom- 
paniment . 

3. Move to the } -2-3 of the middle 
part. Become very slow at end of middle 
part. 

»' Marine»s Hvmn " (AM-P) 

1. Clap, walk in place to distinct 
beats. March as in parade. 

2. Don*t move until after the intro- 
duction. 

3. Add rhythm instrument accompaniment 
to beats, then strong beats. 

(fr rrj rrrrj 



3. Listen for sotinds of animals in 
chorus . 

4. Listen for sounds of instruments 
in chorus. 

5. Add rhythm instrtnaents to chorus 
to highlight the 

«/ a/ «t/ . 

6. Note unaccompanied voices. 

7. Hove hands to the two phrases of 
the verses. 

8. Join in on the one tone "bi party" 

(jl J) . 

Using the Jingle Bella (ERI ) 

1. Follow direction on tape. 

2. Distribute instruments. 

3. Replay, clapping if necessary, un- 
til beat is felt. 

4. Move to beat. 



4. Change movements to show changes 
from male voices to Instruments. 

5. Move to four clear phrases. 




iifferent 



6. Listen for sound of a whistle. 

7. Clap along with the melodic rhythm. 



"Come Back Liza" - calypso (HB) 

1. Clap on the I's of the 1-2 and 
then all the beats. 

2. Sway and move gently to the smooth, 
soft music. 

3. Sing the chorus part: "Come back 

Lisa, come back girl, wipe the tear from 
psy eye." 

4. Clap the rhythm for "come back." 

5. Stand on solo, sit on chorus part. 
Identify male tone color. 



6. Move hands to regular, clear 
phrases. 

verse chorus 




7. Identify guitar sound. Note gui- 
tar Interlude. 
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Ussaehevsky -'*Sonic Contours '* (SO-N) 

1. . Svay and swing back and forth to 
the 1-2-3. 

2. Clap only on the I's. Add trian- 
gles to accenttiate the 1. 

3. Encourage creative bodily aovenent. 
Show light, high quality through light, 
graceful, tip- toe music. 

4. Raise hands when music slides 
(gllssando). 

5. Sfe'ie piano quality (.tape re- 
corder and other electronic devices have 
modified the sound). 

*Note: This music exploits the resour- 

ces of piano sounds by means of tape re- 
corders and other electronic devices. 

Using the Cymbals (ERI) 

1. Follow direction on tape. 

2. Distribute Instruments. 

3. Replay, clapping if necessary, un- 
til beat is felt. 

4. Move to beat. 

* 'Shiraishi Odori ” - (Japanese Bon Music 
from Island .of Shiraishi; (FM-J) 

1. Move to, and add drum to accompan^i^ 
steady, slow drum-beat. Use different 
instruments to show different tone qual- 
ities, such as: 



drum 

r 



tone block gong cymbal 

r £ r ?. r 

2. Move slowly, using heavy movements 
on drum. 

3. Mote vNiale voice answered by cho- 
rus. Stand cn solo, sit on chorus. 

4. Add original rhythm accompaniment. 

u. 

i- 



r? rf j r rr ? 



5. Despite the.Jiomplex melody, note 
the steady drum ow every fifth beat-- 

" r r r 



If I > Listen for this beat 
and move heavily only on this. Add 
heavy rhythm instrument accompaniment. 

Q 'i. Stand in circle; move only on beatL 
ERJ^C • Stand on soloist part, sit on part 



"Arabic Chant” (Welcome Song) (cr) 

1. Repeat after singer. Words are: 
"Eh-uh-lan-weh-seh-uh-lan. " 

2. Note voice quality of 12-year- 
old girl. 

"The Mooche" ~ lazz: Duke Ellington's 
Band (S-JA)' 

1. Note "unusual" so\nids--the first 
section is a voice, followed by a muted 
jasss trumpet. 

2. Clap and move to the steady beat. 

3. Clap on the offbeats. 

<■ J ^ %r 

^ - 

4. Move rhythmically, shaking entire 
body to rhythmic flow. Rest at end of 
phrases. 

5 . Hove hands to the three phrases « 



6. Encourage children to improvise 

a melody along with the voice and trum- 
pet. 

7. Imitate playing the drums or 
trumpet. Show children how the string 
bass is plucked and imitate plucking. 

"Ile-lle " Clndonesia - Batak tribe., 
pre-Hindu) (MU-IK) . * 

1. Ciap, move on heavy I's of re- 
peated xylophone beat. 

2. Show fast-moving tones by running, 
moving fast, scvurrylng. 

3. Add heavy Instrumental accompani- 
ment on the 1*8. 

4. Move only on Instrumental part. 

5. Raise hands on entrance of singer. 

6. Note sotmd of xylophone -like 
instrument. 



Miuaimfiiif male singers. 
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Janbert - *'Excerpt** from UN CABMET DU 
BAL (IMD) 

1. Use svingltig, swaying, pushing, 
and pulling movenients to accompany the 

( -2-3 of the beat. 

2. Clap the I's and then the | -2-3. 

3. Add Instruments to highlight the 

(-2-3. 

4. Use creative movement to show the 
lilting, rather slow qtiallty of the mu- 
sic. 

5. Call attention to violin sound. 
Imitate the way a violin is played. 

"Snake Dance" (Flathead Indians) 

(m=T> ~ 

1. Beat a steady, moderately fast 
drum beat. 

2. Add drum accompaniment. 

3. Encourage creative bodily movement. 

4. Move hand to clearly defined phrases 
(always end on low, pitch, followed by 
slight pause) . 

5. Move hands to show pitches of each 
phrase (always HIGH 

LOW). 

6. Try to sing each phrase with "ah" 
(each phrase is repeated) . 

Chant frCT West Africa (an Interpre- 
tatlon oic a Moslem Muezzin chant call- 
ing Moslems to pray in a Mosque) (qr) 

1. Repeat after singer. 

2. Join in on clapping. 

3. Get louder or softer with singer. 

4. Note young girl's voice. 

"Long Long Journey" - iazz (AL-H) 

1. Be "Toose" and encourage free move- 
ment. 

2. Use slow walk for movement. Vary 
movements to keep a steady beat. 

3. Identify various soloists (trum- 
pet, sax, man's voice, piano) by moving 
differently for each section. 

4. Move hands to regular phrasing 




Coal Miner's Dance ( Japanese) (RT) 

1. Use mysterious, soft movements 
for bodily movement. 

2. Add rhythm sticks, triangles, 
drums, coconut shells to highlight beat, 
accents ( ( -2) . 

3. Identify music as from a far-off 
land (Japan) . 

4. Note HIGH HICK HIGH HIOI 

LCW LOW LOW LOW 

pattern of accompaniment by moving hands 
to pitch levels and playing. 

5. Move hands to Irregular phrases 
(each phrase ends with the chant of 
the male voice). 

6. Listen for man's spoken voice. 

Clap the even rhythmic pattern when it 
occurs . 

^rccr i -ii 

Chant the words with the speaker. 

"Chestnut -Game" (Be Eeozlm) (Israel) 
(HOL) 

1. Move to beat. Change beats to 
correspond with tempo. 

2. Mdve slowly on first part. Dance 
on dance *1 ike part. 

3. Change instrumental accompaniment 
when tempo changes. 

4. Stop dancing on instrumental part. 
Move on female part. 

5. Clap even rhythm of slow part , 

r_r lj cr a a rj p 

6. Clap the 
part each time 



"zu go fer-et" of second 
it occurs I*' • ^ ^ J' ^ 



O 

ERIC 



of the solo and vocal parts. 

5. Add rhythm instruments to the 



>f each group of four. 



'8 
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mvEL II-RECORDIITGS 



Orff - "Instrumantal Pleea " <M-CH) 

1. Be very light on first and last 
parts. Use fast, manlng notlofi. 

2. Sway and swing on raiddle part to 
show slower tempo and lilting mood. 

3. Add triangles to beats of fast 
parts. Change instrimaents on slower 
part. 

“Love Chant” from North Afrlea (GE) 

1. Echo singer on repeated tonal 
patterns. 

2. Add claps. Instruments as on 
record, 

(Words are^ya Bay*^- pronounced T?uh*Bye) 



Jlvaro (Peru - traditional war cry 
of the Jlvaro Indians) Ynsa Simac 



(tEG) . 

1, Move to the steady, hypnotic pulse. 

2, Add cymbals to the I's. 

3, Join In on drumming. 



r u 



tu 



4* 



Add other rhythas as 








'/ r u 




5. Ealse hands when men’s voices are 
heard. 

6. Go low on low-pitched parts. Move 
high when fraale vocalist sings very 
high. 

7. Eatse hands on shouts and laugh- 
ter-type noises. 

»■ 

Ji-va-ro . 



Brahtais - ’T.ullabv “ (AR^> 

1, Sway, rock gently to the 1-2^3. 

2, Clap on the I’s, 

3, Add triangles to the I's, 

4, Hove hands to the four phrases. 

5, Raise hahds dh high tones. 

6, Encourage creatli^e movement. Em- 
phasise soft dsniaffilca and slow tempo. 

7, Sing tune with la, 

8, Note sound of strings^ 

9, Note repetition of entire piece, 
this time played by violin, 

10, Compare with vocal version (aoprano 
and piano) . 

11, Repeat many of the above activltlee 
using the vocal vers ion. 

Words: 

Lullaby and good night, with roses be- 
dlght 

With down o'er spread, creep into thy 
bed 

If God will, thou shall wake when the 
morning doth break (repeat). 

Lullaby and good night, these blue eyes 
close tight 

Bright angels are near, so sleep with- 
out fear 

they will guard thee from harm, with 
fair dreamland's sweet charm (repeat). 
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I£VEL II-EECaiDINGS 



'^Russian Gypsy” <MU-V> 

1. Clap on the I ~Z of the vocal part. 
Speed up on the Instrumental part. Than 
clap only the I’s (the strong beat). 

2. Show changes In tempo by appropri- 
ate bodily tnovement (vocal part is much 
slower) # 

3. Stand on vocal (fen»I<e sOldj partj 
sit on part that features an lti#trOTJenfc 
(the accordion). 

4. Divide group in half, Soto chil- 
dren move on the slow part and eoTO ©h 
the fast part. Then switch roles* 

5. Add rhythm tnstrtsa^ts to beat.. 
Glsacige to show two distinct sections. 

6. Move hands to phrases fthere are 
two distinct phrases to each section). 



"Double Check Stomp ” - jasz (SO-H) 

1. §tamp (stomp) foot to strong beats 

1,3. 

2. Be lively, JtJmpy, and shake to the 
fast beat and tempo. 

3. Don't move until introduction ends. 

4. Clap on the brass "answers" after 
the first two phrases. 

5. Change motions on each section of 
the music (new tone color for each sec- 
tion) . 



' Iteramlne Salamatat” - Filipino Children's 
Song (FM-P) 

Words I Maraming salamat, salsumat po sa- 
iayo 

Thank you, yes thank you for all yotir 
kindness 

I ' 11 never forget you, oh cliariks for 
everything , 

1, Sway and swing to the ”3" meter. 

Get slider on last phrase. 

2, Add triangles to the 1 of the 

t - 2 - 3 . ■ . 

3, Move hands to two phrases * 




4. Clap the rhythmic pattern of each 
phrase (they are the same) : . . 

^ 5. Sing the song, 

6, Alternate singing of phrases. 



Schumann - "’Mpillons no. 8" 

(RCA-S2) . 

1. Swing, mrmy to the f-2-3. Whirl, 

move atouffid room. 

2. Md triangles to the I's. 

3. Stop moving on middle part, 

4. Hove hands to phrases; 



a 

H 



clap th© predominant rhythm ■ 

4 

^ I 



r r r r I Cf ** ^ 



Ifaing the (ERI) 

1. Foliar directions on tape, 

2 . Mb tribute ins tr wients , 

3. Replay, clapping If necessary, 
until beat is fettr 

4. Move to b^t. 



"PoiTv ]^wn" - «alyp»b Uffliy 

, 

1> c'lap on the accert^d f of 

2, Move r%thmically to show very 

3, identify drum beats. Sot© shout.- 
ing and chanting at beginning,- fblldwed 
by male vdcalist, 

4, Dance bn the chorus "She gonna 
dance." 

5, Add rhythm instrianent# for meter 

/-2 and beat jf “S, 

6- Identify flute llkh, wbistUng 
sound ih Instrumental see tlbn, 

7. stop moving on ins triaaental 
section. 

a. Clap "She gohha tone# , , she gonna 
sing. She gonna cause the rafters to 
ring," ■ 











lEVEt II^SffiCOEDlNGS 



’' glllaabel el aesse ” (BadouiB folk 80x19 
fifoa East Egyptian deserc) (SB-M-I) 

1 . Clap hands with singers in record. 
Beat fe^tj tap feefig, oiove rhythtnlcally 
to steady beat. 

2 . Add rhytlmi Instrioaents to highlight 
beat. 

3 . Raise feands when ipale soloist flings 
alone. Identify wany people joteing in. 

4 . Raise hands whan the hypnotic « 
chant -liiw theme stops and anotbsr ttine 
enters (at end) , 

5 . Sing, using "la- la,*’ to the very 
simple melody . 




6, Clap the melodic rhythm. 



H 

¥ 



u ; 



m 




** Rabbit Mnee - ' (Sloux) (AM-I) 

1 . Clap and tap the wseven drum rhythni. 

^ JlcJJ /d :// 

2 . Use rhythai ittstrtflBents to accento- 
ate this rhyth», 

3. Change dynamic levels of dri^aing 
to correspond with recording, 

4. Mcve on ^in accenc, 

5. Form circle . Stamp on aeceac, 

6. Identify fisany voices singing. 

7. Raise hands in middle ^rt where 
drtmnlng stops. 



Thofliaa ^AndantiPp '* ^CA-E3) 

1. Move slowly^ lightly, tip-toelt^, 
fap hands to the l-2-'3-4 beat, 
Hal® light, short moveisentfl, 

3, Clap on the l*s of the 1-2-3-4, 

4. Move hands to show clear phrases: 




5. Identify inatruoient as clarinet. 



“Pihanakalan l (Hawait) (HC) 

1. Clap with the bamboo sceompaniment, 

rcfrt'^rrtf‘>'~rr rj r 

2 , Step on the I’s and 3'e of, the. 



beats, f H. _ . 

3. Play . S or 

on the tone 

■ o' -- — ^ 



bells';* Kote how two tones are wsed In 
the bamboo aceompan inant. Move hands 
to show one pitch Is higher than the 
other, . 

4. Raise hands when speaking rather 

than singing is heard. / 

5. Move only on the singing sect ioaa 
(each verse la followed by a short in- 
striflaental 

*Note: Oie Ihstrtmeht heard 1® made of 

various lengths of bambpo . The per- 
former holds a length of bamboo In 
each hand and thwmpa them OB the floor 
while doing his 'dance. .The text de-^^^^^ 
pnipBcrlbes a romaxice on the Island^of 
Sl^Kauai, 



Little Bit m, A Uttle Bife - 

The Monkees (IM) 

1. Move whole body to show the clear, 
pounding beat, 

3„ Olap any rhytto which fits the 
mueie as children Imitate, Have ehil- 
(fr«i create original rhythms, 

4. identic vocal quality of several 
male voices. 

,5. Encourage creative bodily meve- 
ment. 



Boat Sons - »Yell Yell” ,(A£rlca) 



1. Siing along With the men (use "yesh E!). 



vfast 







2. Clap tfeytbaB of this ^ttera as 
it Is repeated, ‘ 

3. B^t<hahds^^^^^^^ *® • 

4. Besign pitch levels of the above 



pattern, 

5 . Show dynamic c^trasta throu|d» 
loud, soft singing and beating, 

6, ; Note cbnl^ female arid 

male voleeSi/- 
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UVEL II -RECORDINGS 



”Tlny Bubbles” * Poa He (Hawaii) <DB) 

1. Tap* clap, put ini tif uMnCs to the 
dx’uoi offbeat: 

TJ 

2. Echo the tnale singer (Don Ho)# 

3. Note the choral group alternating 
with the singer. 

4. Move hands to the clearly defined 
phrases , 

' 'The Wind Blew East” <Japanese„£olk 
play) <RT) • 



Purcell - "Entry of Phoehttg" (Ace IV> 
from THE FAIRY Q^N (M-IH) 



1. Tip, roove, to the strong I-2-3. 
Note }-2-3, }-2-3, |-2-3* |-2-3, for 
each phrase, 

2, Move to phrases. Stop after each 

phrase : 

MUSE PAl«l PAUSE 



PAl^E 



Turn at end of each phrase, 

3, Use hea^^ movements. Add heavy 
rhythm Instmments to show dynamics , 



Tiie wind blew east (describe arc with 
right a«a) 

The wind blew west (describe with left 
arm) 

The sun shone down (hands overhead in 
circle) 

on all of us (hands in front of bpdy, 
bend Imee) 

Way down in the val-ley (bend to side* 
point hand) 

there Is a lit-tle eha-pel (bend In 
opposite direction, make roof peak) 
you can hear the ' (stay benh cup hands 
to ear) 

bells are rlngtlng (bend in.-opT 
poaite direction* listen to belts) 
People walk In (cross hands, shuffle 
forward) 

People walk out (shuffle backwards) 
and the birds fly (turn arowid, liaitate 
flying) 

all a-bout. (vibrate hands overhead* 
bring hands down, bow) 

1, Follow teacher as she does move- 



MaaBQlQV - STMPHOHy OF MAOIgNES - "Steel 
go<mdrv ” (SO-M) 

1, Move to steady pulse in 4 • 

4 



2. Clap to show accents 

rJ 7- 



of drum. 



3. Show dynamics and dissonance through 
large, grotesque movements. Pound with 
hands and body. 

4. Change tempo as appropriate. 

5. Change movements oft second* slower 
part, 

6. Notice repetition of first part 
through the same movement. 

7. Call attention to rhyttoic quality 
of omsle, with almost total lack of mel- 
ody. 

*Nota: This music* written in the 

U.S.S.R. in 1928, is a sound image of 
a steel foundry. The only normusical' 
ins trtmieht used is the cons tant ra tt ling 
of a thin sheet of metal. 



ments • 







J 


■ i i . I . . - 


f 




1/. 




c 





2, Isolate the topdrtanttoM.1 pat - 
tern; play It on step or tone bells, 

3, Identify female singer's voice, 

4, Clap the basic pattern , 





Add rhythm Instruments, 
on beat 4‘ ^ ^ ^ , 

■ P’ ■ 



Place triangle 
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IMWh. 11-RECOR0ISCK 



lb, Reeordlaes fer tha Holiday Seasoa 



Kedalv » "the Gay Song of the Shephegd ** 
sung by cha Budapest Children's Chair 
(BOD) 

I, Swing* sway to the lilting gay rae- 
lody, 

■“ 2. Beat to the % 2, Clap on the I's. 

3, Add lights rhythm instrument aceom- 
panlment. 

4, Walk steadily to the very clear, 
steady beat, 

5, Stand on Instrumental parti sit 
on vocal part. Note that first time 
children .sing there la aecoinpanlaBent, 

On the repeat children sing alone, 

6, Identify children* a voices and 
flutelike sounds (recorders). 



"Vive Le Vent" (free translation of 
"Jingle Bells’^} (FR-C) 

1. Note children's voices and child 
soloist (on verse), 

2. Join in on singing (in English), 

3. Clap 1-2, 1-2, Clap only on the 

l*s. 

4. Add jingle ball accompaninent . 



"Le Fecit Noel" - French carol 
(FR-C) _ 

1. Differentiate between children’s 
voices and adult woman's voice. Stand or 
sit to show differences, 

2. Join In on anlTnal sounds, echoing 
the soloist. 

3. Beat hands to the 1-2, "Flay" 
guitar on the I's, 

4. Move hands to phrases. 

chorus 



verse 




(continuation) 

Words : French 

Mfcaia 

Void c*qs« le p't^t Noel m'apporta 
en eadeau du del: 

Vn mouton qui fait be be be be be be 
' Un anon qui fait hi han hi ban hi han 
Void , « , 

Un chien qui fait ouah.,. 

Un canard qui fait coin. * , 

Void, . . 

Un poul' qui fait cott.,. 
tin coq qui fait qui'rl.,* 

Dn beau tambour qui fait br... 

Un violin qui fait aln,.. 

Un erompett qui fait ta... 

Un doohett qui fait ding. , , 

Words : English 

Sea what little Christmas brings me 
as a present from heaven 
A eheep that goes.,. 

A little donkey that goes... 

A duck that goes... 

A chicken that goes... 

A cock that goes,,, 

A fine drt® that goes.,, 

A violin that goes... 

A trumpet that goes . 

A little bell that goes.... 

"Panoatos for Chanuka" (Levivot) 

1. Dance and be gay. Move to the 
beat. 

2. Adapt movement to the slight 
variations in cemps. 

3* Sing on the "la-la -la *s"| note the 
fast-tnovlng ''la-la-la's," 

4. Clap; on the strong I's of the 1-2. 

5. Move to the elear phrase atruc- 
ture.' - 



5 , Clap on first beat of each phrase. 

6, Clap the rhythmle patterne of the 

aaiaial sounds 2 ^ ^ j ^ ll * 

7, Note slight tempo change at end, 

(cont. In next colioan) 



O 

ERIC 
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teVEL lI-KECORDlNGa 



♦■ Wlnteir ” <t-RH) 

Words t 

Iterk witifcer day, winter cold 
Cold, cold snow. Hurry, eotae In 
To the warm room, Co the fire glow 
Dark winter day, winter cold, cold, 
cold snow, 

1. Echo the soloist as she sings the 
words i, 

2. Try moving to shotj beat. Note 
the difficulty in finding the beat. 

3. Note fetnale voice echoed by sever- 
al singers* Also listen for piano ae- 
companimt^t . 

” Ptng Done* * and “Farewell to the Old Year” 
(M-CH) 

1, Swing to the ding-dong. 

2, Sing the ding-dong. 

3, Add triangles on the main beats, 

4, Identify children's voices, 

5, Raise hands when many voices sing 
different parts. 

Words : 

Ding, dong, diggl dlggi dong, 

Dlggl dlggi dos^, the cat she’s gone, 

Dlggi diggi dong, Che eat she's gone, 

Dlggi dlggi ding dang dong. 

Farewell to the old year * 
the people are singing. 

To. bring in the new year 
the bells are ringing. 

Ding dong ding dong. 
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2a. Songs for Level II 
"A Little Bear" ("Kuma San") 



D. LEVEL II-SOKGS 



*'Apsles Red” 



1, Isolate the tonal pattern for 
measures 3**4. Add tone block to rhythm. 
Sing the two-tone pattern. Play it on . 
step bells. 

2, Add tone blocks to rhythm of 
entire tune. 

3, Add other verses, such as "left 
turn around,’* '’jump up high." 

4, Move to beat. Add drtnas on the 
1 , accenting the 1. 

5, Note song is frran far-off land 
(Japan) . 



"Did You Ever See a Lassie?" 



1. Swing, sway to the lilting 1-2-3 
beat. Clap on the I's. Push, pull, 
bend to show 2 3* 

2. Follow motions of teacher. 

Then choose children to be leaders. En- 
courage movement to the beat. 

3. Clap the even rhythmic patterns 
of "go this way. . ." and step to the 
even pattern. 

4. Sing very fast and note effect, 
"Manu Lai Tttti" 



1. Hake up motions dramatizing 
words, Ehcouimge children to move to 
beat. 

2. Clap, stamp beat. Accent the 

I's. 

3. Isolate the "aa-lii-nu-le-le-a" 
rhythmic pattern. Clap the rhytlus 
every time it occurs. 

4. Note that song originates from 
another land (Samoa). 

'Michael Row the Boat Ashore" 

1, Join In on the "alleluia" pat- 
tern. Gradually learn all verses. 

2, Clap the "allelu^ 

Note the very -long tone on, " 

3, Clap to the beat 
off-beat clap, 

4, Add other verses^ > 

5, Striin harmony wit^ 

Discuss tlwt there are jMhy tonea in 
the harmony. 
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1 . Emphasize the first beat of 
each group of four (I 9 3 41* 

2. Isolate the pattern for the 
words "apples red." Have each child 
sing it. Play tones on bells. Move 
hand to tonal dlrectlora. 

3. Clap the rhytiim for "apples 

red. Use rhythm sticks 

to highll^t rhythm. 

4. ^ke up other words. 

5. Emphasize final "d" on 
red,** 

6. Show children the three tones 
of this chant. Then have some chil- 
dren play the tune. 



"London Bridge" 

1. Teach in context of the 
singing game. 

2. Clap, move to the beat 

<1 2 3 ). 

3. Isolate the pattern for . 
"falling down." Clap rhythm J d 

and note the upward mov^ient of tones, 

4. Clap "la-dy" and note the 
longer tone on "dy." 

- 5. Move hands to the two phrases 

i both beginning 

with "London. ..." 



"Skin to mv Lou" 

1. Teach either as a song or 
a singing ga^« 

2. GAlly move around room to 
beat! clap, stamps move rhytlniically 
tO'-"the;:heat.\ 

3. Clap the rhythm for\ the 

pattern ''Sfcipv to X j ) 

Note the long tone 

chiidrenV e»g» » rte4ehdr*-measures 
1*2, children- -measures 3-4, etc. 
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LEVEL 11-SONGS 



»I£ You’re Happy" 

1. Clap, tap, etc, on the two 
rests, 

2. Move hands to phrases^ — ■v.-'. ^ 

3. Run to the rhytlwaic pattern. 
Stop on the rests. 

4. Add rhythm sticks to the fast- 
moving rhythm of the melody. 

5. Add other verses. 

6. Beat hands to beats 1 and 3 
of each measure. 

"Good Morning to You" 

1, Teach song after children have 
learned *'Happy Birthday to You. " 

2. Use activities described for 
•'Happy Birthday." 

"Looby Loo" 



"Happy Birthday to You'! 

1. Sing on -birthday oeeaslons. 

2. Use for solo singing. Ask 
child to sing "I'm five years old" 
to words. 

3. Isolate the rhythmic pattern 
for "Ebppy birthday to 

Clap the pattern. Extend last tone, 
and note that it is longer than the 
other tones. 

4. Swing, sway to the lilting 
1-2-3, Clap on the I's. Add 
rhythm instruments to highlight the 
beat. 

5. Slow down on "children" (Note 
fermata >. Note how beat and tempo 
are slowed, 

6. Practice leaping from low 
to high tone (line 2). Move body to 
show leap. Show leap on step bells. 



1. Teach, using motions. 

2. Clap to beat. Walk to beat, 
and stress movement to beat when doing 
the game. 

3. Gaily move around room to show 
lilting, sprightly music. 

4. Note return to the main part 
"Here we dance..,." Use same motions 
on the chorus and change motions on 
verse . 

"Berceuse Franeaise" 

1, Clap the beat. Sway gently 
to the beat. 

2, Add triangle to each beat, 

3, Sing fast and then loud. Note 
effect, 

4, Play the first two measures. 

Note only two tones used. Children 
sing and then play pattern on step bells, 

5, Note that people: all oyer the 
world s Ing lullabies tb children. 

Discuss what a lullaby is and its musi- 
cal characteristics (slow, soft, peace- 
ful). . ■ 



"Before Dinner" 

1. Children join in on the 
"ya ya's," 

2. Clap the "ya ya" pattern 

each time It occurs fo I. 

3. Add drum or tone blocks to 
highlight the 

4. Move hands to high-low pitch 
levels of the '‘ya-ya" part, 

5 . Find the two tones of the 
"ya ya," Children watch teacher play 
pattern on bells and then play it 
themselves. 

e. Ask child to be soloist. 
"Hush Little Baby" 

1, Move gently to beat. Rock 
a baby to sleep, 

2* Giap oh the I's pf the I g. 
Teach chiidfPn ah afterbeat clap: 

1 r fr. 

3.:' Sing fast and loudly. Note 
effect on mood. 

3, Note many words sung to same 
tunei - -■ 




±35 
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X£VEL II-SON^ 



”S her tnln ' Bread ' * 



"Go In and owt the Mlndog” 



1, Clap the beat. Accent the 
1 and 3 of the 1234 * 

2, Add rhyttaa Instrtments to 
beat. Change beat to show difference 
fross chorus to verse. 

3. Add offbeat, rhythmic accoDa- 

panlment. ^ ^ 4 J 

4. Sing the verse; children sing 
the chorus. Switch parts. 



1. Teach as the dance Is taught. 

2. Clap, move to the beat. En- 
courage children to move to beat as 
they do dance. 

3. Clap the rhytlunie pattern for 
"window" every time It occurs. 

4. Call attention to harmony. 

5. Sing very slowly. Note effect 
on mood. 



"Eno I Tal Tal" 

1. Teach i using motions. Note 
that song comes from far-away Island 
of Samoa. 

2. Clap, tap, move to the beat. 
Add rhythm Instrument accompaniment 
(drum or coconut shells). 

3. Clap and echo the syncopated 
rhythm at beginning 

4. Tap hands on lap to beat as 
introduction to song. Beat four 
times before singing. 



2b. Supplementary List for the Chris tnas -New Year Season 

African Noel Mariner *s Hymn 

Ghrlstmas Day Oh Natch the Stars 

Christmas Day In the Horning Round the Christmas Tree 

I Saw Three Ships Shepherd j Shepherd 

Jingle Bells Ws Wish You a Merry Chris tn^ 



erJc : iae 
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3, Additional Songs for Level II 



Anlsials in the Zoo 

Baa Baa Black Sheep 

Birdie, Where Is Your Nest? 

Bus Song, The 

Dance Thuabkln 

Days of the Week (Dutch) 

Here We Go, Santy Maloney 

Hey Diddle Diddle 

Hey Jump Along 

I'm Going To Sing 

I'm a Little Teapot 

1 Put Arms up High 



I Want To Be a Farmer 
John Brown Had a Little Indian 
Lazy Mary 
Mammy Loves 

Miss Polly Had a Dolly 

Mother's Knives and Forks 

One, B»o, Three 

One, Two, Three, Four, Five 

Six Little Ducks 

niere Was a Man and He Was Mad 

This Is the Way the Lady Rides 

Wiggle Song, The 
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4. Evaluation Procedures for Level II 

!• Jtove hands high- and low to’ Indicate pitch levels of these patterns: 




2« Play any Instrtmental recordin g • 
they move to show beat, tempo, dynamics, 
3. Echo-clap liiythms. 




r 

f 



St ) O' 



Have children tEOve, and note whether 
overall mood, rests, phrases. 




sjtrs ri 



‘t-yrcrL/r 



Play series of tones, only one of which is long (e*g«: ^ y* ^ T i 



Lr LT ^ ■ 

Repeat. Raise hands cn longest tone. 

5. Listen to recording. Children describe tone color (intrumene(s) , men, 

women, one person, etc.) • 

6. Play recording. Raise hands when music gets louder, softer, slower, or 'faster 

7. Sing any two familiar songs. Check on^pitch, rhythm^ diction, and overall 
mood. Move hands to phrS'Sea, Clap the beat aud rhythm. • 

8. Slnff (echo) the following tonal patterns. 




9, Play a tune, with and' without the hhrmb*^. chlldireii raise hands when they 
hear harmony. 
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LEVEt III-REC(mDIN(S 



1* Recordings far Laval XXX 

Meredith Willson * ”SeventV"Six Trorn ^ 
bones” from MOSIC <DHM> 

1« Tsp^ clap beat* 

2* March In place and around the rooca« 

3* Clap the beata--the first or ac- 
cented beats* 

4. Add rhythm instrument accompaniment. 

5. Identify children's voices. March 
on vocal partf clap on instrumental part. 

6. Hove hands to regular^ clear phra- 
ses, 

7. Clap on first beat of each phrase. 

8* Change bodily movement or direc- 
tion on each phrase, 

9. March on main section/ play Instru- 
ments on the second section. 



John Bull 



**Mv Selfe” (16th centtnry 
(Hi-M-IV) 



piece for virginal) 



1. Show feeling for beat and mater by 
clapping and moving to the l2« 

2. Show light quality throu^ light 
movements, 

3, Add light rhythm Instrument to 
accompaniment, 

4, Run faster when tones scamper, 

5. Stop on pauses, 

6, Note that the music is very old 
and played on an Instrument not played any 
more (virginal --an ancestor of the 
piano) • 

“ Lollipop ” - the monkey (TBD) 

1, Move leisurely to the well accent- 
ed beat,, 

2, clap with the drums on the off- 
beat 

fJ T 



Hove to this syncopated rhythm anil pley 
drums to It, Bsaking sure to. continue 
the pattern throughout. ^ : ; 



* *PaploM -J. telapana (Hawaiian flame 
danca) (WEB) 

1, Play drums to steady beat. 

2, Clap to ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Play instruments, 

3, Move to the faat» rhythmical In- 
troductloi^ using bouncing s^tlon. 

4, Notice drum introduction, 

5, Raise hands on men's shouting 
(beginning on end). 

6, Stand when male soloist is heard, 

7, Accentimte the metric flow by 
moving and clapping only on the I's, 

8, Raise hands on the chorus part 
(au-we^ au-we,.«)« 

"Seven Jumps” (Danish folk tune) (RT) 

1, Use to help children differentiate 
t^po changes. Move gaily to the lively 
two-phrase tune. Stop and then move 
slowly on the long tones, 

2, Move rhythmically to the l2, 
rhythm Instr^ents, 

3, Add rhythmic accompaniments 



?^r riiLr r 



Hove hands HIGH 






for each 



LOW 



group of two long tones. Play these two 
tones on step or resonator bells (they 
are eight tones -••one pctave apart). 

5 . Raise hands when gong is heard 
(the last of the long tones) 

6, Hove bands to the two phrases. 

* ^ahv Pretty Trees Aroimd the Werld' * , 
''(R-GH).' 

: li : Echo the singer on names of pretty 
trees : eto, birch, , pine, .palm, eucalyp- 

tus , cedar. Sing the _entl^ song, join- 
ing. In on the echoes;, . 

2. Raise, hands , when harmony Is heard. 
3; MoVe gehtly as trees to the mialc's 

be^t . ' ir . 

4. Identify guitar accompaniinent and 
voice of fern le so ibis tanh chorus. 

5. Listen for whistles. 



O 

ERIC 
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U5VEL III-RECOIlDIK<Si 



”A11 I Wane TO Do” - Kul Lee <EXT) 



"Do R# Ml" £rom Tm SOOKD OF MQglC 



1. ^Move to beat 

f f r r 

Aocent first beat* 

2* Shake and cpova body. Use bigger 
TOvecaents to shot/ louder dynasaio levels* 
3* Identify drums, guitar, sola male 
voice (Kul lee, one of Hawaii's famous 
contemporary singers)* 

4. Play instrumecits on ”bells’*” 
bourine," "drum*” 

5. Change movements after each section 
(during Instruniental interludes). 

6. Clap or play underlying rhythmic 
pattern « 

r f Lf r_r ( 

4 ' 



<SO-M) 

1« Encourage children to Join in on 
this song. 

2. Clap, move rhythmically to the 

1. 2 3 <4 beat. 

3. Clap on the I's of the 12 3 4* 
rhythm instrument accompaniment to high* 
light tbe accents. 

4. Identify the tone qisality of the 
female singer, with accompanying orchea* 
tra. 

5. Encourage children to eKperiment 
In playing the beginning on the step 
or resonator bells 



/ 

kc 



D 





Med lava I Fgeneh Chanson (HS-M-II) 

1* Boys eeand when man sings; girls 
stand when woman sings. Both stand; when 
chorus of men and women sing. 

2. Glapa move to the l 2 * 

3. Add tambourine or drum to the I's. 

4. Use a rather fast walk to move to 
the beats. 

5. Encourage creative movement. Don't 
move until the drua introduction is com- 
pleted, 

6. Identify sound of drtmi, flutes. 

7. Hove hands to the phrase structure 
<the phrases have either fouccrel^c beats) 

Canning - *^ocfc-A-Bve Baby" (RtiA-Ll) 

1 . Sway , rock gent ly to the feeling 
of three pulses, 

2. Add triangles for beats and strong 
beat'l2 3-\ 

3. Hove hands slowly in a rainbow- ' 
shaped afc to the clear, four phraseB. 

■ \ / ■ 

Rack ' cradle when ■ dcnm 



O 




"Kona Kai Opua I Ka La'l " (Hawaiian 
chant) (HC) 

1. Join in on 

^ r € f i" ~ ^ S.!t 

Then clap the steady drum beat 

r r rf. 

2. Step to i^c first and third beats, 

3. Move hands to phrases (each one has 
deacendlhg tonal ending and' is separated 
from others , by woman* S. spoken voice) , 

4. Raise hands wcman speaks. 

5. Play a rh^taic aeeoDpanlment soft- 
ly with d^ynamlc levai of the music, 

6. Make ‘ up bther rhyttm to accompany 
the rhythmic 

7. Try humming with the. simple three- 
tone.' chant'*' 

^Ndte : , Bie . instrument used is a treadle 
bosrd,, operated hy. the performer with . 
a foot, ^e hands ;usie two pieces of 
wood (Ka la.' au) " to add accOTipauiment. 

"Bahnfahrt" . (SO-H).. . 

1, ^Mptice f^iliar sounds, as tertiyard 

ahiMls, /'whist lesj,; etc', ■ 

2. i r Relate to" 

music'. 'V.'", 

3;' " 8eat'.''ha^S\/ibo4^ tempbi'''.,.. Notice' '. 

where / tenq^d/ a Id^er / .'(near/ end> ; 

^btes Yn*is wsie, perfonied in Germany 
.in theJi920s V.'/ereates.'a/'earM 
iQtis'.tj^ of .TO‘stc''fbunid^ 

• , lesque dreliestrns^ early IMO*#. , 

140 ' 
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LEVEL III -RECORDINGS 



”Oh What a Beautiful Morning" from 0KL4" 
HOMA (H-OK) 

1. Sway and swing to the 1:2 3. Clap 
on the 1 ' s . 

2. Add triangles to the I's, 

3. Identify solo female and choral 
sounds. 

4. Join In on the chorus part "Cfa What 
a Beautiful Morning." 

5. Move hands to clear phrases. 

Clap on first beats of each phrase, 

6 . Change movements to show differen- 
ces between verse and chorus. 

"Norwegian Wood" - The Beatles (RUB) 

1. Move^ walk slowly to the beat. Add 
a soft, rhythm Instrument accompaniment. 

2. Stand on the Instrtmaental part; sit 
on the vocal part. 

3. Stand on the male solo part; sit 
on the part where severs 1 men sing. 

4. Move hands to the clearly defined 
phrases. Walk In one direction for one 
phrase and change direction on every 
other phrase. 

5. Note the sound of an unfamiliar 
Instrument-- the sitar (from India). 

"If I Had a Hammer " (PIM) 



"Battle Hmai of the Republic " (^-P) 

1. Move, march to steady moderate 
beat. 

2. Use shortr abrupt movement to show 
staccato, steady accompaniment. 

3. Move hands to clear phrases , 



4. Join In on the "glory hallelujah," 

5. Clap on first beat of each phrase. 

6 . Slew up oia movement at end to 
show slower tempo. 

7. Add drinn to show accented beat 



i j jjj ijjj j 



etc. 



8 . Note both men's and women's irolces 

9. Raise hands on long tones (at end 
of every four phrases) , 

10. Clap rhythm for "glory, glory 
hallelujah." 

V 

" That's What You Think " - Jazz (DM) 



Clap on the beat, ^en the offbeat. 

2 3. 

f r . 






1. Move gently to the 1-2 3 4 Sway 
back and forth. 

2. Clap on the middle part, as on the 
record I 4 . ... 

H C 



r ? r . 



2 . Swing, sway to the definite, rhythmic 
flow, 

3. Note vocal tone colors and guitar 
accompaniment, 

4. Encourage children to Join in on 
the words, 

Delibes - '^xcerot" ffero C0P7ELIA (IMD) 

1, Use large bodily movement to depict 
the heavy qtia 11 ty of the music; ^ 

2, Move to the I 2 of the, meter and the 
I's (the strong beat). , 

3, : Add rhyt^ instrument accompaniment 
to hlghli^t the; heavy qwlity. 

4; Encourage free, creative movement 
^o show overall mood of the piece, 

ERIC ■ 



3 . Move on the female singer's part; 
stop on the instrumental part. 

. 4. Add soft, rhytto Ittst^ 

pantment,;,^ ■ . vV 

5 . Move hands to the distinct phrases . 
Change difeetlpn for baqhph 

6. Clap on beginnlrig of eadh phraae. 
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IMVEL 11I“REC0RD11J«S 



'^Kookaburra ' ' (Australia) (FM-M) 



1. Move to the l 2 » 

2. Encourase ereatlve movemeEit. Have 
ehildren imitate happy birds. 

3. Differentiate male atid female 
singers singing the melody alone and 
together in round. 

4. Mote piano accompaniment. 

5. Clap the rhythm for "lattgh Kooka- 



burra." 



r 



6, Clap the fast "Kookaburra" rhythm 



Dvorak -'Waltz" OP. 54. no. 1 - (II©) 



1, Swing or sway to show the 1*2‘3 . 
quality of the beat. 

2. Clap the 1 23. Clap the I's. 

3, Add rhythm' Instraments to high- 
light the beat and meter. 

4. Move hands In phrase arcs to the 
clear phrasea^.^ 



5. Clap on first beat of each phrase. 

6. Do different movement for each 



phrase. 

7. Call attention to main Instrument 
--violin. Imitate ho?? a violin fs ^ayed. 

8. Encourage lilting,, ereatlve move- 
ment to show overall mood of the music. 



"good Morning Blues" (1^0) 



1. Move leisurely to the 123 4 beat. 
Move two to the left and two to the 
right. 

2. Note relatively sad quality of the 
music, 

3. Eneourage children to join in on 
some ,o£ the verses. ' 

4. Move hands to. the clearly defined , 
'tteee phrases'''in;each/.bectibn. ' j' ,.: 

3, Move on vodal part; rest on in - 
stmowntal; interlude,:/ 

6 , Cd II attentlen to additlph of more 
instruments as ; the tthslc continues. 



"Hi seia" (Ifewaiian - arranged by Beamer> 
<WBB) 

1, Clap, drma, move on the 1 and 3 
of this beat. 

2, Move rhythmically to the music. 

3, Show children the fast drum beat 
at beginning. I i f 



J 



4. Raise hands when soloist sings 
with only drum aecompsnliRent . 

5. Make up other rhythmic accompani- 
ments , such as : 

rsrr or rrr?. 

6. Sing along with the e-a-e-a sung 
by men's voices, 

7. Notice rattle-llSaa effect, Ose 
gourds or maracas as rhythia accompani- 
ment. 

8. Move hands to phrases (one phrase 
followed by male chorus). 

9. Listen for spoken voice before 
each verse, giving the first word of 
each verse . 

Tehalkowakv - "Boll's Funeral", from 
ALBHM FOR 1!HE YOUNG (RCA-R3) 

1. Clap hands to slow beat. Move by 
tipping hands. 

2. Move slowly and sadly, 

3. Accent the I's of each l2 34» 

4. yhrases are clear, Jteve hands In 
arc to show phrases (each has ^^t beats). 



S top a t end, of each pihrase. 

3. Encourage ereatlve dramatization, 
6, Clap the repeated rhytthm. 
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LEVEL Ill-RECORDINGS 



^Engllah-13th ,cent^rvX 



Etopbaslze 



■H 



**Danee Tune" 

(HS-M-II) 

1. Clap to thj beat, 
strong beats & p ^ ^ 

2. Show brightness of melody and 
rhythm through gay bodily movement, 

3. Note instrumental tone color. 

4. Clap the predominant rhythmic 
pattern in the piece 

I j J'ij S’ J .I'li J’’.' 

Add rhythm stlcXcs to highlight this 
rhythm. 

5. Hove hands to the clearly defined, 
even phrases (24 phrases). 

6. Count beats for each phrase to 
note that ’each one he® four be^s„j«— 

7. Change directions for each 
phrase. 

3. Clap on beat 1 of each phrase. 

9. Listen for drum part. Add drum 
accompaniment only when drum is beard, 

Schumann « *'Wild Horsemen" (RGA*L2) 

1. Show dynamic contrasts by 
clapping lightly at the beginning 
and loudly at the end. 

2. Beat foot and walk to the beat. 

3. Encourage creative movement. 

Show bigger novement 8 on louder 
sections. 

4. Hove bands to phrases. 

IHNOR 

MAJOR MAJOR 

/-N 

Tap rhyttuQ instrument on first beat of 
each phrase. 

5. Use dlfferant rhythm instruments 
on different sections* 



rhythm sticks 
rhythm sticks 
drums' . 

rhythm sticks (louder ] ) 




•'UmupQ Po Kayo” (Tagalog-Phillpplaea) 
(FM-&> 

Umupo po kayo (repeat) 

Ang muntlng tahianaa 
Ay arling inyo 

Have a seat please, dear sir (repeat) > 
Feel at hoi^, 0' dear sir 
As you sit in our chair . 

1. Sway and swing Co the **3’’ meter, 

2. Make believe you are playing 

a guitar. Play "heavy, light, light." 

3. Move hands to phrases. 



4, Identify worn's voice and 
guitar. 

5. Clap the rhythmic pattern of 
each phrase (phrases 1-2 uneven, phrase 
3 even) . 

6. Hove hands downward in third 
phrase to show downward, movement of 
tones . 

7 , Raise hands on highest tone 
(beginning of third phrase) - 

"Sakura" Japanese Folk Song (BOW) 

1, Move hands quietly to beat, 

2, Add triangles to every other 
beat . 

3, identify music as coming from 
far-off land (Japan), 

4, Move a lowly to slow tempo. 

5, Use gentle moveme^ 
dynamics and quiet mood. 

0. Raise hands when koto Cstringed 
Instrittwnfei playo alone. Identii^ 
"melody*' instrument as a bamboo flute, 

7, Highlight "sa--fch-ra'' toiaial 
oatteEtt on bells . 




Hove hands to show'^ pitch /levels.: - Clap 
the pattern and.desl^ rhyttoi 
_ i Ask children to 

play pattern. 

S, -Movej hands t© phrases. . .. 

9. Clap over and over 

again for rhyt^ie acconpahliaent . 



ERIC 
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LEVEL III-REGORDINGS 



* 'Flve Hundred (PEM) 

1. Move gently to beat. Tip hands and 
walk to beat. 

2. Join in on words. 

3. Identify vocal colors on record. 
Note guitar accompanlnent , 

4. Clap on the I’a of the 123 4. Add 
triangle accorapanltaent to the I's. 



S. iferttni » **Gavotce* ' ‘(RT) 

1, Move rtiythmically in place. Tip 
hands » move back and forth* tap feet. 

i. Encourage short* stiff movaments. Ask 
children to make up tkeir own dance move*- 
ments. Note light quality of music. 

3, Move hands to the two phrases of 
each section 



'*SonaBeg is Ictimhri in*^ (13th»ceatury caoon) 
(M“CH> 

1. Sway* lilt to the music, 

2. Move and dance to gay music. Show 
soft quality of music through light move- 
ment, 

3. Add triangles to the rhythm for 



( ^ 'S, end and repeats). 

Music is played by a harpsichord* an 
instrunent that was one of the predeces- 
sors of the piano. 

"Taf ta Hindi” (Lebanqa - wijcli nines* 
stringed insttijment* drum and voice) 



J J of 

"sing cu - cu." 

4. Clap on the I's of the I's and 
2's. Add light rhythm instruoaents to 
the I's, 

5. Raise hands on the high "sing 
cu-cu i " 

6. Play "sing cu-au" on bells. 



V 




. . .. .. . 










— - — t— 



"Plapa" by Mary K- Puku'l (N4) 

E na hoa kamali'l 
E a'o mal kakou 
I pa'ana'au ka pl-a-pa, 

A*E,I.O*U» 

H,K,L.M,N, 

me me W* na panlna o ka pi-a-pa. 

0 my young companions 
Let us 

Learn the alphabet. 

A.E,I.O,U. 

H,K*L,M,N* 

And P and N* are the last in the alpha- 
bet.. 



(FW) J 1 

1. Move to the beats •‘i • 

Accent the first beat. 

2. Make believe drtnas are played. 

3. Sway gently to the beats. 

4. Raise hands when man's voice Is 
heard. Do different movement when instru- 
ments are heard. 

5. l^ke believe you are playing pipes* 
stringed Instrimients. 

6. Phrases are regular. Move hands to 
show phrases. 

7. Clap rhyttoie patterns (mostly even) , 

Thomson - ''Walking Song'* frOTi ACAPTAN 
SONGS AND DANCES (AD-M-t-l) 

1, Swing arms, clap* stamp softly to 
steady beat. 

2, Walk to the first and third parts. 
Change movefnents to a heavier* s lower 
walk in middle. Grow in middle section to 
show dynamic growths.^ 

3, Add rhytlun sticks to steady beat. 

4, Be happy* swing ©n happy part near 
end.V/; 

5, Move hands to Glear phrases. Clap 
on first beat of each phrase. 



1. Join in oh the letters and then the 
entire song,' 

2, Play tfea stepLike pattern of A *E*I* 

0*U on step bells , (C3DEFG) i 

3. Move rhythmlqally to : 1234, Itove 
only on the chorus ;parti.; Note the two 
sections* each of which. repeats. 

4, Note f«mnale voices and ukulele* : 

O <VB only when the singers sing: stop ^ jL44 
ERJ^C ©a ohly the iakuieie^^^ * 
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LEVEL Ill-^GOEDIN^ 



** Sag>ba ” (Brazil) (FTO) 

1. Hit the drums to correspond with 
drum beat. 

2. Show picture of a fife (small 
flute). Note sound of dnsns and voices. 

3. Move rhythmically, swaying and 
moving entire body to beat. 

4. Stand when the wn sings; sit when 
the woman sings (man sings once, fol« 
lowed by a woman three times). 

5. Have one InatruBnent play when the 
man sings and another when the woman 
sings. 

6. Note instrumental introduction 
followed by voices. 

7. Clap on fourth beat to accentuate 
samba rhythm ^ y 5 

> I I 



••Harvest's End" * (Chag Asl(> 
(Israel) (HOL) 



1. Add light rhythm aeeompanlmeat 
to steady beat and meter 

2, Sh«/ contrasting moods of two 
sections through strong and then 
flowing movanents, such as: 



Section A: 
Section B: 



^ 

smooth hand movements. 



3. Raise hands or stand on the 
more dance*llke first part. 

4, Stand when only Instrtaaents 



play. ' ^ 

5. Move hands to clear phrases 
of B section; 



Sehumann - '•Soldier's March*' (RCA *R2 ) 

1. Play beat on rhythm sticks as 
children watch. 

2. Children clap, following your 
beat. 

3. Children clap by themselves, 

4. Tip hands to the beat. 

5. March in place. 

6. March around the room. 

7. Dia tribute rhythm sticks. Play 
beat softly. 

8. Clap the repeated melodic rhyttai 

jr^jijjijjuj -i) 

and have children imitate and then do it 
themselves, 

9. Move hands to the clearly de- 
fined phrases. Clap on first beat of 
each i^rase. 

10 . change diroetlon In marching for 
each phrase. . 

11. Play the scale*lllce tune (f irst 

phrase) on the bells. ; A students - to 

move hands to pitch levels 



' i'' " 


TTM 






bk 





6. Raise hands on highest and 
loudest part of music (beginning of 
third phrase of section B). 

7 . S low tempo of mov^ients at 

end. 

nhooln - "gonata In B-f lat Minor . 

Op. 35-"Marche Funebre" (MAJ) 

1, Move hands very slowly to 
slow beat. 

2, Shew sadness and heavy quality 
of music through movement. 

3 , Encourage creative movement. 

4 , Get bigger when music gets 
louder and small when music gets 
softer. ' 

5 , Ct^nge ty^ of mov^ent on 
brighter , louder ; middle ^sectlqn^^^^ 

is, ’ Identify p^^ 

keep with 

very, slow heat, IV'2. ■■ ■ 
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LE^L Itl^lR&COBDirSi^ 



»Eko Mjakua note.O Kk Lani»^ - {Tha 
Lord* a Prayer) K^nehamaha Schools* 
Combinad Gtorus (WEB) 

1. Identify soft dynamics, slow 
tempo* 

2* Move hands, body to phrases* 
ITot’JLce frequent pauses by stopping 
hand motions* 

3. Note sound of large chorus with 
no instruments* 

4* Hum the simpla, hymn*Ilke time* 

**A11 Day and All of the Hight*^ - the 
frug^ (iSD) 

X* clap on the 1-s and S^s* 
Encourage creative bodily movement, 
with swinging, loose tnovemeata* 

2* Clap the guitar accompaniment, 
which is repeated throughout. 

Play rhythm Instrumeat accempanlment 
to highlight this pattern. 



de Falla - “Lullaby” ( Andalusian 
Cradle Song) (ART) 

Spanish: 

Duermete, niho duenoe 
Duermes mi alma 
Duenoe te, lucerito 
De la ma^na 

Kanlta, nana, nanltafnana 
Duermetei lueerlto 
De la maBana 

English: 

Sleep softly, nlno, softly 
Sleep, sleBp, my angel 
Softly sleep, little starlet 
Gleam of the morning 
Nanlta, nana 

Softly sleep little starlet 
Gleam of the morning 

1. . Mpve, gaptly'.td^slow beat, 

2. Mote piano and high female voice. 
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LEVEL 111 -RECORDING 



'Costumes" CMaeaeha ) (Israel) 



(HOD 



ERIC 



A baard hangs right down to my knaes 
And too long my mustache is 
is there a aostimia anywhere 
That can at all with mine compare 
In fun and gaiety? 

Hy teeth are like a lion's fangs 
Horns like a ram's adorn my head 
Is there a cos time » • * 

In front of me a braid with 
ribboni 

And from behind -- a fancy tail 
Is there a costume • . « 

I. Show differences in tempo through 
fast- slow movement and smooth- jerky ^ 
movement. 

2« Fut claps on strong beats 1-2-3 
on slow part 1-2 on fast part. 

3. Act out words, moving 
rhythmically. 

4. Add instruments to each part^ 
change instruments on slow-fast section 
(eKample^ triangle on slow part, 
tambourine on fast part) . 

5. Hove hands to clear phrases. 



SLOW 



FAST 



6. Join in on the "ha-ha’s" at and 
of fast phrases. 

7. Clap the even rhythm of the slow 

parti:^f ixr tflrp. 

Scottish Pipes aad Drmns (HP) 



2 3 



1 . Swing, bend t move to the I, 
of the drums . 

2 . H^e belleye drums are being 
pl^edj then play drums. 

3 - , Add rhy thm Instrument aceorapani - q 
meat t© the I's. 

4 » lieve rhytfamlcallyt V Show change i 
of tempo by f mote gaily. 

aecotspa^o^nt to the I 9 3 4^°^ t:he 
faster'.- parti ^ 

. 6 . Clajp on the first (seat of each 
phrase. Stand, on .pne phrasef sit on 
the^'n^t.-: 



R. Vaughan taillams - "March past of 
ihft Kitchen pten sils" from nffl! WASPS 
(AD-M-3-1) 

1. Tap fingers lightly to beat. 

2. Clap on the steady beat. 

3. Step in place, march stiffly. 

4. Clap on offi>eats. Imitating the 

teacher T ^ P" • 

5. Add rliytmn sticks for each beat. 
Add drum to the I's- In 1-2-3-4. 

6. Listen for and jump up high on 
the last loud chord of each phrase 
group, 

7. Rtnn along with the singable 
tune. 

3. On the middle section, whirl, 
be gay, swing, to show change of mood. 
Keep the steady beat. 

9. Retum to original movement on 
first part. 

"Lele Kowalt" » Alice K. Namakelua 



CNA) 



Lele kowall<3K) -- Swing on. & awing, 
Lele 1 .luna<3K) — Swing up high. 

Lele kowali (3X) — Swing on a swing, 

Lele 1 luna i lalo. -- Swing high 

and low. 

Lele kowali (3X) --Swiiig on a .ewtng.. 

Lele na lau (3X) -- The leaves are 

swaying. 

C3X) —Swing on a swing, 
1 lalo. — Swaying up 
high and 
down low. 

Lele kow3li<3X) —Swing on a swing. 

Pulelo na lole(3x)-.- Dresses they 

■ flatter.- : ■ 

Lele kowali (3X) —Swing on. a swing. 

Pulelo 1 luha i laid. --fluttering . v 

up and down. 



Lele kowali 
Lehe 1 luna 



1 , ' Swing , sway to the I 



2. Imitate the singer as*’sSe sings 
each phrase, ■ 

.3;. Note feii^ie . singer and female 
chorus... 'Note sound, of uku^ 

end of , 

each -phrase’ 'group.'-'. 
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l^VEL Ill-SON^ 



2, Songs for Level III 
*^ore We Get Together” 

1 . Sway, swing to the X ^ 3 * 

Clap on the I's. Stand, sit on each 
prltnary beat of each group of 1 2 

2. Compare tune with ''Did You 
Ever See a Lassie?" 

3. Use activities similar to those 
for "Did You Ever See a Lassie?" (see 

p. 122 ). 

"Davevnu" 



"He Upena" 

1. Tell children the riddle and 
Its answer (a fish net ! ) . 

2. Children repeat measure 1 after 
teacher sings it. Note the F-D used. 
Play tones on step bells, followed 

by the children. Move hands to tonal 
direction. Repeat with the last two 
measures. 

3. Add a soft drum or coconut 
shell beat. Accent the I's of the 



1. Clap the repeated pattern for 
"da-da •yeynu" (it repeats three times). 
Add rhyttun InstruDent accompaniment to 
highlight this syncopated pattern. " 

2. Clap to ? meter, emphasising 
the I's (1 2 3 4 )* 

3. Sing tune slowly and then very 
fast. 

"Row. Row. Row Your Boat" 

1. Clap gaily to basic beat. Hake 
rowing motions to the beat. 

2. Isolate the tonal patterns for 
measures 1-2 and 7-8. Flay the step- 
like patterns on the step bells and 
design these on the board. Have children 
play these patterns. 

3. Accompany the tune with the 0 
chord. Draw attention to the harmony. 
Flay it separately and then together 
with the melody. 

4. Note the parts in the recording , 
where there is a solo and several voices 
in harmony. 

"Oats . Peas . Beans" 

1, Teach, using game directions. 

2 , clap, move on the first and 
fourth; beats. ; 

3, Clap the . uneveh rhythm of the 
tune* Encourage slapping mpyniehts to 
the rhythm. Note the ''long-shprt- 

long..." rhythm. 




"Come Up Horsey" 

1. Review the chorus as learned 
in Level I. 

2. Clap the rhythm of the "come 
up horsey. " Add tone blocks to 
highlight rhythm. 

3. Note the long tones of the 
"hey, hey." Clap and step to rhythm. 

4. Move hands to four phrases of 
the verse. Alternate singing of 
phrases. 

5. Use rhytto instrunient accom- 
paniment only on the chorus part • 

Note how the chorus repeats after the 
verse. 

"Yankee Doodle" 

1 . Beat , step in place , and march 
: to' the music. : > v ";' . 

2. Step to the rhythm. Note the 
fast-mpyii^^ even rbytM . 

3. Sing melody witK anil without 
accompanifflsRt. Note diffarehce. 

4. ’ to the four phrases , 

Change direction for each phras®* 

Clap on first: beat of each phrase. 
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LEVEL III -SONGS 



"Are V qu Sleeping?" 



"E Hll Lei E" 



1. Sing one measuce followed by 

children. Every measiu'es are alike. 

2. Use tonal patterns for measures 
1, 3, 5, and 7. Clap their rhythm, 
add Instrumental accompaniment, design 
tonal movement In the air and on the 
chalkboard ( 

— “ etc.) and 

step to the rhythm, then beat. 

3. Add triangle effects on the 
"ding dong” part. 

4. Distribute F and C of the resona- 
tor bells. Play the "ding, dong, ding" 
pattern when It occurs. Repeat, using 
F-G-A-F for the "are you sleeping" pat- 
tern. 

5. Sing very fast. Note effect. 
"Everybody Loves Saturday Nlehtt^ 

1. Clap on the rests before the 
"everybody's." Add tambourine or other 
rhythm Instrtsnents to highlight the 
syncopated rhythm. 

2, Play the descending scale-line 
patterns for line -2 ("everybody..."). 

Hove hands to tonal movement and show 
children how to play pattern on the 
bells. 

3. Note the long tone bn "night." 

"Draw" tone In air with long 
movement ' \ . 

4, Clap the "everybody" rhythmic 
pattern each time It occtirs. 

"Hawallen Rainbows" 



1. Play time, using only two 
tones (G and E), Show tonal direc- 
tion throu^ bodily movements. 

2. Clap the opening rhythmic 
pattern; children echo. Continue 
with other tonal patterns. 

3. Clap to the beat, accenting 
the I's of the I 234. Note the 
hold (fermata ) on the last line 
and how the beat Is temporarily 
halted, 

4. Hake up motions to dramatize 
the words and mood of the melody. 

"Shake the Paoava Down" 

1, Clap, move rhythmically to the 
calypso beat. Add druns, tambourines, 
coconut shells to beat. 

2. Clap the repeated rhythmic 
pattern / ^ J J 

3* Claps mov^ on tho l*s of the 
^ 2 3 4 ' 

4. Dramatize words, moving to the 
rhythmic flow. 



'■ 

1 



1, Hake up origiiml motlbna^ ^ ^ 

words such as ''rslnhbws," "clouds," 

"ine," '4noimtains," "sky," and "sea.*, 

2. Practice . the octave skip in the 

beginning. Move body frOT.lbw to high 
to show skip. • . ; , . ' ‘ 

' - ■ 3.; .vvAdd soJt'-heat'iabcbmi^niiDent;; . 

beats 1 : and 3, with 6 triangle br^cbcottut . 

::sheus.- - ■■ 

Itt vhice and: 'ukulele 

■ ‘ . .v' r ' ‘V-' 

A-V V ;vV-' 

'>v, ■' ” 



4. .Note male vblce and 
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**A Cat and a Rat” 



UEVEL 111 -SON® 



1. Teach song, using game direc- 
tions . 

2. Join in on the "lay lay, . , " pat- 
tern. Clap the rhythm for the pattern 
and add rhythm stick sccompanlment. 

Note the longer "lay lay" and shorter 
"jump and delay," Then add maraeas 
accompaniment. 

3. Clap on beat. Teach children 
to clap on second beat only | 

4. Shof7 the "Jianp and delay" tonal 

patterns on step bells and design pat- 
tern 

Move hands to show pattern. 

'*He's Got the Whole World in His Bands" 

1. Sway and move gently to the 

^ 2 3 U also on the offbeat 

as children hnltate the 

t^ch^r. 

2. Move to the four phrases. Clap 
on beat 1 of each phrase. 

3. Add other verses to fit the 
melodic rhythm and mood. 

4. Practice clapping the syncopated 
rhythm for "in his hands," Add tone 
blocks or rhythm sticks to highlight 
this pattern. 

"A Ram Sam Sam" 

1. Isolate selected tonal patterns 
(a-ram-sam-aamV a-ra-fl) , Sing, e la pi, 
show tonal direction oh bells and with 
hands ^ and de^ns trate how to play these 
tones on bells. 

2, Clap"a-ra,-fl. Note ; long tone 
of "ra.V Design pattern on board 

3 I Walk and rim to the, rhythm 
(begin with walk to quarter notes, 'run 
on the "gu-ll" part). 

■ Clap beat. Incourt^ ; V 

movement to the rather accented music . . > 




"O Mama, Hurry" 

1, Swing, sway to the Latin 
American rendition of the recording, 

2, Clap the fast-moving rhythmic 
patterns. 

3, Clap, and raise hands on the 
rests. 

4, Echo-sing the tonal pattern 
for "O mama hurry. " 

5, Strw the C-G chord aGCOmpanl- 
ment. Note the harmony and play it 
without the tune. 

**Llttle David" 

1. Clap on beats. Feel beats 
under the complex melpdlc rhythm. 

2. Strum the F chord on autoharp 
to accompany tho bune a Have children 
"strtmi" in air. Call on children to 
strim the autpharp as others sing. 
Call atterttlbh to harmony and chords 
that aceompsny the melody, 

3. Chlidreh will be challenged 
by clappihg the difficult melodic 
rhythm as you guide them. 
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3. AdditlottaX Songs for I^vel 111 



Alpbabec Song 
Animal Song 
B-1-H-6-0 
Gays of Che Week 
Ducks , The 

I Wish I Were a Llctle Bird 
Jack and Jill 
A Lei 

Little Jack Horner 
Little Miss Muffet 



One Little Brown Bird 
Paw Paw Patch, The 
Pussy Cat 

She'll Be domin' Around the Mountain 

There Was an Old Lady 

Three Blind Mice 

Three Funny Old Men 

Walk Along, John 

Who Killed Cock Robin? 
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Evaluatloa P rocedures £ar Laval III 

?*«•> **fe«ne« o* i.ol.«d Pitehe, « 
In pltchf“^“ “ resonator balls whose tone will be the lowest' 

speei: ■*“ ■’* *'«' '>»«““ ‘•eeleri whan It changes 

4. stand and sit to shofr dlffareacea la tone oolot of ■» 
one voloe and many voices 
b) an Instrument and avoice 

heard' <u«‘“oSnr SaSr«u«)! lnstmm«.t that 1. being 

6e Raise hands idien the fiiusie rests* 

rhytiHtt, and accent of any familiar tune. 

Echo-clap and step to the following rhythms s 



7. 

8, 



by 

c) 



J7n</ 



9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 



Sing any three tunes with correct pitch and riiythm. 

the^harmony or accompaniment is added to a tune, 
rainbow-chaped arc to show the phrases of any three tunes 

Raise hands when the main section or tune cosies back after contrast. 
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APPENDIX A 

SuggesCad Records To Use for the Preschool ^slc Curriculum 
I, List of Record a Referred to In the Guide 



Code 


Record Title 


AD-M 

1-1 

3-1 


Adventures in Music, ed. bv G. Tipton, RCA Victors 
Grade Volimie 1 

Grade Volume 1 


AL-H 


All-Amerlcsn Hot Jazz by Esaulre. RGA-Vlntaee Series LP4-544 


AM-G 


American Game and Activity Songs (Pete Seeger) , Follnravs FC 7002 


AM-1 


American Indian Dances. Folkways FD 6510 


AM-P 


American Patriotic and Marching Songs. Golden Records. Album 6. 
MH 9907 


ART 


Art Songs for the Classroom, Bowmar B-552 


BOW 


Bowmar Orchestral Library. Oriental Scenes. No. 66. Bowmar BOL-66 


BUD 


Budapest Children's Choir at Carnegie Hall. RCA Victor LSC-2861. 
MONO LM-2861 


CR 


Call and Response (Ella Jenkins). Folkways FC 7308 


DC 


Dance Craze. Capitol Records DT 927 


DJ 


Development of Jazz. Follett Publishing Co. > Album L 85 


DIRl 


D^o Re Ml and Songs Children Love to Sing. Rapp Records. Rap 3177 


DR 


Don Ho: Tiny Bubbles, Reprise 6232 


DM 


Drummln* Man. Gene Krupa, Jazz Odyssey Series. Columbia M(R10 C 2L29 


EE 


Enchanted Evening In Micronesia, performed and racordad bv the 
Mlcroneslan Club, University of Hawaii, Department of Music — 
Ethnomuslcology 


ERI 


Exploring the Rhythm Instruments, Classroom Materials Go. . CM 1032 


EXT 


Extraordinary Rul Lee. The. Columbia Stereo CS 9403. MtMO CL 2603 


FIW 


Folk Instruments of the World. Follett Publishing Co.. Album L 24 


FM-J 


Folk ^€lc of Japan* Folk^avs FB 4429 


Wti~K 


Folk Songs of Many People. Bowmar B-103 LP 


O 
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\Wl 



Code 


Record Title 


FM-P 


Folk Sanss af the Philippines. Folkways FW 8791 


FR-C 


French Ghrlstmas Songs . Folkways FC 7229 


HB 


Harry Belafonte - Calypso, RCA Victor LM-1246 


HC 


Hawaiian Chant. Hula, and Music. Folkways WW 8750 


HP 


Highland Pipes. Beltona Records, 516 


HS-M 

X 

II 

IV 

VI 


Historv Music In Sound. .RCA Records 

Volume I - IM 6057 
Volume II - IM 6058 
Volume IV - IM 6060 
Volume VI - IM 6062 


H-OK 


Hits £rot& Oklahoma. Waldorf Music FDR. MHK 33-1204 


HOL 


Holldav Sonas of Israel. Folkways FC 7738 


IH 


I Heard It Through the Grapevine (Marvin Gaye) , TAMIA T-54176 


IM 


I'm Not Your Stepping Stone (The Monkeas), Colgems, 66-1002 


X£6 


Legend of the Jlvaro (Yma Sumac). Capitol Records T 770 


OOQ 


Listen. Move, and Dance* Vol. IjE. Capitol Records H-Z 1007 




Maior Classies for Minors. RCA Camden GAL-1016 


MA.0 


Maori Songs, Ethnio Follo^ays, F 433 


M-CH 


Music for Children COrf £ and Keatman) . Angel 3582B 


M-TH 


Music for the Theater by Henry Purcell. Angel 36332 


MU-IN 


Music of Indonesia. Ethnic Folkways EFL-1406 




Music of the World's Peoples. Vol. 11. Folkways FE 4505 


MU-V 


Music of the World -s FaoploSt Vol. V, Folkways FE 4508 


NA 


Na Mele Hawaii No Na Kelkt (Hawaiian Songs for Children) , Hula 
Records H-510 


NEG 


Negro Folk Songs for Young People, Foliways FC 7533 


PfM 


Pater. Paul, and Mary. Warner Brothers #1449 


PR-M 


Prlmitiva Music of the World. Ethnic Folkways FE 4581 


RCA- 

LI 


RCA Basic Record Library for the Elementary Schools i 
RCA Listening Album 1 (V^-77) 


O 
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Code 

RCA- 

L2 

R1 

B2 

R3 

SI 



R-CH 

RT 

RUB 



SIM 



SO-H 

SO-M 

SO-N 

S-JA 

SUP 

TBD 

T-RH 

mB 

W-IN 



Reeocd Title 

RCA Listening Albxim ^ CWE*78) 

RCA Rhythmic Actlvltlea (WE-71) 

RCA Rhyttunlc Activities 2 CWE“72} 

Rhythmic Aotlvltles 3 CWE-73) 

Singing Gmnes , Album I (1512B) 

Rhythms of Childhood (Ella Jenkins) , Folkways FC 76S3 

Rhythms Today I - Silver Burdett Records 

Rubber Soul - The Beatles, Capitol T 2442 

Simon Savs (E. Chlprut), 1910 Frultgum Co., Buddah Records, 

BDA-24A 

Sound of Harlem , The . Jagg Odyssey Serlefi, Columbia MONO C3W7 
Sound of Music . The . Columbia KOL 5450 
Sound 8 of New Music » Folkways FX 6160 

Story of Jazz , The (narrated by Langston Hughes), Folkways, FC 7312 
Super Hit a . The (Vol. 2), Atlantic, Stereo SD 8188 
Teen Beat Dlseotecue . RCA Camden MONO CAL 884, Stereo CAi 884 
This Js Rhythm (Ella Jeidclns) , Folkways FC 7652 

Web lev Edward a Presents Island Paradise , Capitol Records, TAO 1229 
West Indian Folksongs for Children , Folkways FC 7744 



II, Minimum Recommendatlona for ^ Record Library for_ Presefaool. 

Adventures In Music (G, Tipton), Vol. I, RCA Victor 

Amerlean Gmae and Activity Songa for Children, Polkwaya FC 7002 

Amaglean Patriotic and Marching Songa, Golden Records, Albtmi 6, 
m. 9007 

Call and Reaponae , Folkways FC 7308 

Children's Rhythma In Symphony . Bowmar 5-2053 

Claasrocm Rhvthma . Classroom Materials CM 1037 

Exploring the Rhythm Instnmienta , Claaaroom Materials CM 1032 



O 
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III. 



'er|c 



Finger Flay , classroom Materials Reeord Albums 
Folk Instruments of the World . Follett, L 24 
Folk Songs for Young People , Folta?ays, FC 7532 
Harry Belafonte - Calypso , RCA Victor I^»1248 
Hawaiian Chant . Hula and Music , Polkways IW 8750 
Hawaiian Songs for Children , Hula Records H-510 
Holiday Songs of Israel, Poltasrays FC 7738 
Jaez “ several current albums 

let’s a C^^®^(Tom Clazer), Harmony HL 9522 

listen , Iteve and Dance , Vol. II, Capitol H-21007, MONO 

Music for Children (Orff) , Angel 3582B 

Negro Folk Songs for Young People , Folkways FC 7533 

RCA Record library for the Elementary Schools * listening I-III, 
Rhyttuns I-III 

Rhythms of Childhood , Folkways FC 7653 
Rhvttoe Today , Silver Burdett 
Rock Music - several current albums 
Singing Games Albums , Bowmsr (3 albums) 

Sounds of New Music , Folkways IX 6160 

West Indian Felfcaengs for Children , Folkways FC 7744 

Addresses of Record Companies for Records Used ^ the CurrleultMa 
Angel Records (see ”Capltol Records”) 

Atlantic Records, 1841 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 10019 
Beltona Records, Edtnborough, Scotland, U.K. 

Bowmsr RecordB, 622 Rodler Drive, Glendale, Calif. 91201 
Budd^ Records, 1650 Broadw^, New York, N.Y, 10019 
Capital Records, 1750 N. Vine Street, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
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Claseroom Materials Gontpany, 93 Myrtle Drive, Great Neck, N.V, 11021 
ColgenJB (see ”RC4 Victor") 

Colu^la Records, 51 W, 52 Street, New York City, New York 
Ethnic Folkways (see '^olktrays. Records") 

Folkways Records, 906 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Gll££s, N.J. 07632 
Follett Fubllshlng Co., 1010 W, Washington Blvd., Chicago, 111. 60607 
Golden Records, 250 West 57 Street, New York City, N.Y. 10019 
Hula Records, 345 Kamakee, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
RCA- Camden (see "BCA Victor") 

RCA Victor, 1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York City, N.Y, 10036 
Reprise Records (see "Warner- Brothers") 

Silver Burdett Inc., Park Avenue and Columbia Road, Morristown, N.J, 
07960 

Tamla Records, 2457 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Waldorf Music Company, 1501 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 

Warner Brothers, 4000 Warner Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 
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APPENDIX B 



Reference MaCairlals £ov the Teacher 



1 . Mualc Fund aasant ale 

Andrewas J. Austin and Jean Foster Wardian, latroduetlon to Music Fundanientale 
New York, Appleton-Gentury-Crofts, 1963. 

Copland, Aaron, What to Listen for In Music . New York, McGraw**Hlll, 1957. 

Kaplan, Max and F.J, Steiner, Mualclanehlp for the Claaareeia Teacher . Chi- 
cago, Rand McNally, 1966. 

Martin, Gary, Basic Concept s In Muetc . Betoont, Calif., Wadsworth, 1966. 

Nye, Robert E., and BJornar Bergethon, Basic Music for ClassrooBi Teachers . 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentlce-Hall, 1969. 

Winslow, Robert W. , and Leon Dallln, Music Skills for the Classroom Teacher . 

2d ed., Dubuque, Iowa, Tftn. C. Brown Co., 1970. 

Wlsler, Gene, ftfciate^fiiwd ^m «it^lB_^er_the^_Gl_agsro^ro_Teaehgr . Boston, Allyn 
and Bacon, 1961. 



II. Music In the Preschool 

Aronoff, Frances Webber, Music and Yo ung C hildren . New York, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1969. 

Boardman, Eunice and Beth Landis, Exploring Music: Kindergarten (Teacher's 

Reference Book). New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 

Jaye, Mary Tlnnln and Imogene Hllgard, Making Music Your Owns l^j idergarten. 
Morristown, N.J., Sliver Burdett Go,, 1966. 

McCall, Adeline, This Is Music. Klndergartan and, Nursery School . Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1965. 

Siaith, Robert and Charles Leonhard, Discovering Music Toget her; Early 
Childhood . Chicago, Follett, 1968. 



Ill, Addresses of Companies for Music Supplies and Catalogs 
Bowmar Records, 622 Rodler Drive, Glendale, Calif. 91291 
Children's Music Center, 5373 W, Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90019 
Classroom Materials Inc., 93 Myrtle Drive, Great Neck, Hew York 11021 
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Edueacional Musle Bureau, 434 S. Wabash Ave. , Chicago, Xll. 60611 
Educational Record Sales, 33 Chambers St., Hew York City, N.Y. 10017 
Folkways Records, 121 West 47 St., Hew York City, N.Y. 10036 
Lyons, Inc., 223 W. Lake St., Chicago, 111. 60606 

Feripole Inc., 51*17 Rockaway Beach Blvd., Far Rockaway, N.Y. 11691 
Rhythm Band Inc., 407 Throckmorton, Fort Worth, TeKas 
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APPENDIX C - MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS FOR TEACIffii^ 

by 

Oulda toy Paul 

Leeward Gonanunlty College > Pearl City, Hawaii 



A# Introduction 

Tbls brief outline of the fundamentals of music is 
for the preschool teacher in his use of the Music Guide,* ^©refora has 
been organieed and presented in an order which differs \ 

usually used in the original study of such material, 

meeting old material in a new organization a clearer understanding of rela 
tionships may be gained. 

B. The Piano Keyboard 

As a DOlnt of reference, consider the piano keyboard. Note that it Is 
composed of black keys and white keys. The black keys ate grouped alterna tely 




into two's and three's. Since our musical alphabet uses only the first seven 
letters of the English alphabet repeated a number of times ^ 

grouping of the black keys serves as landmarks to locate any de i «ould 
lireiaSple. the white key to the left of the ^o black keys Js E 
lie between the two black keys. E to their right, etc., with A always fol 
lowing G as the musical alphabet repeats* 

C, Whole Steps and Half Steps 

The modern piano is tuned in what is called half 
that the pitch distance from any piano key to J and 

half step. Where there is no black key beween ^ SeSeen 

E & F> these white keys are a half step higher cx lower In pitch* Bewa^n 

alt oker whltfkeys. ke difference is a whole step, since 

a half step from the white key to the black key and Ld 

the black tey to the next white key. It is Important to see, 

feel the difference between the half steps and whole steps, as combinations 

of these form the basis of the scale patterns which follow. 

D. The Staff 

For centuries there was no written music. One parson „ 

another by ear. Finally someone had the idea of dewing a 
a letter k it to show the pitch It represented. Then any symbols 
the line showed that the melody was higher than the designated pitch, and 



R?r * to a guide for a teacher -training series of television pro- 

grams prepared by Marvin Greenberg In 1966. 
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any symbol below the line Indicated a lower pitch. This seemed such a good 
idea that others . through the centuries , kept adding lines for greater pro- 
els Ion p until thay had elavan. 




Tha tnlddla line rapresants tha so~callad ^talddle C'* (you will Clrid It by 
locating the C at tha '"middle” or center of the piano keyboard)* and every 
line and every space order •*repres ants a consecutive letter of the mtisi* 
cal alphabets 

There was one great difficulty stills The eye could not take in so 
tuany lines at once. To solve this problem* the middle line (middle C) was 
omitted* and clef signs (symbols to Indicate the pitch of a particular line) 
were standardised* giving our present Great Staff s 



Pitches above or below either staff laay be indicated by eKtending the 
range of the staff with leger lines -^sometimes spelled ledger lines (short 
lines added ”by hand”): 



abpwv^* V'--— ^ — — - — ~ ' — — _ - - y 

the placement of the note -head on the staff « For eKample* the higher th< 
note^head* the higher the sound. 





B 
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E, Sharpa . Flats, and Naturals 



So far only the white keys have been eonsidered In their relation to 
the staff. Use of the blaek keys is Indicated as an alteration of the tone 
of the white key by signs called sharps (#) and flats (b). The (ff) shows 
that the black key to the right of the indicated white key is to be played 
instead of the white key, thus raising the pitch a half step. The (b) lowers 
the pitch by calling for the use of the black key to the left. (See diagran) 




(#)'s and (b)'s inay Indicate the use of 
the white key In the indicated direction 
If there Is no black key adjacent, 
e.g. , E# would be played on the F key 
even though It would be called E#, 



io^i Id#} j 

; 0* *5 i 

4 f ' 1 


1 !f# i jG#i jM 1 

JG» ; lA^ : I 


1 1 i 


i'9 -1- 


A 1 

i 


C i D 1 £ J 


h- 1 G 

t T 

f * 



When a (#) or (b) has been used and Is no longer wanted. It is cancelled 
by use of a natural These (#) , (b) , and (^) signs, when written In 

the body of the mus ic ina tead of being placed right after the clef signj 
are called accidentals and affect only the ®easure in which they are writ- 
ten. It should be observed -that <#)'s, (b)'e, and fflus|, be on_^i© 

■line or In the space of the note- head affected by the sign and are written 
directly In front of the note. 

* 

Fe Scales and Keys 

Many songs seem to center about or eoine to rest on sone particular tone 
called home tone, tonic, or keynote . The tones used In these songs, when 
arranged from lowest to highest, form a pattern which is called a scale 
(from the Latin word sea la . meaning "ladder"). The most commonly used scale 
pattern is the malor scale , which always has the relationships found in the 
"pattern scale" from C to C using only white notes. 



1 i 

1 . 
















*% 

• ^ 1 < 






^ 






■. — - 














C D E P 







whola tahole half half 

step a Cap step step 

Observe that each letter name is used censecutivaly , reaching the same let» 
ter name on which the scale began but an octave (the 8th note away) above, 
and that the tonal distance between two conaecutlve tones is a whole step, 
except between the 3rd & 4th and 7th & 8th tones, which are half steps apart. 
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The tones of a scale inay be named by 
syllable names : 



/ 


^ 


( 


_ — 


IT 


\ ^ o ^ 




J ^ 







CD E F6ABC 
12 3 45678 

Do Re Mi Fa Sol La T1 Do 



letter names, mmbers, or by "sol-fa" 

Note I Generally, the Moveable^Do system 
Is used. This means that, although the 
letter names differ from key to key, 
the numbers and syllables are the same 
for any major key. 



Major scales may be formed by faeglnnlng on an^ note, white or black. 
They will always follow the whole step and half step pattern of the G major 
scale (the only major scale using white notes exclusively). In order to ^ 
keep the pattern when beginning on a note other then C, some (#)'s or (b) s 
will have to be used. For example, a scale beginning on D would be as fol- 
lows : 




Do Re Mi Pa So La T1 Do 



The needed tones and their relationships can be seen and heard easily If 
the scales are made and played on resonator bells , substituting the neces- 
sary black note— (#) or (b)— for the white note of the same letter name. 
For example, the F major scale would look like this on the staff and the 
bells : 





F 



(Note that the (b) sign Is written In front of the note It affects In order 
to give the needed Information In time for It to be applied In playing, and 
It must be on the line which represents the exact tone affected.) 
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Examples of other major scales are: 

G major 



major 



\‘ 






o 



o 
















i — 






- ^ 








(f 


^ V. 




j y 



B 






E» 



F G 



2 D E F# G ! 

The scale (and key) are named by the home tone. A so ;g og Instr^ental 

ninnber is said to be "In the key of (l.e., toy of C, I,. E , etc,), 

meaning that this is the home tone of the piece and If. the letter names of 
the tones used In It were arranged in consecutive order they would form a 
scale beginning on the note of that letter name, 

G. Key Slenature 

Since all major keys except G must use one or more black notes in order 
to conform to the major scale pattern, it would be simpler to Indicate In 
one place what black notes will be used consistently, ^®jjer 
to write (#) 's or (b)*s every time such a note occurs. This indication, 
pu”d fiuowing th, clef sign on «ch sMff. 1. enUed the 

fcev Slenature. For example, in the key of D major previously shown, the 
signature would be written on the treble clef as 





‘h 

^ flj- 


^ ^ Lbr- 


/ 




1 \ 


\ 

»» ■ -II - - 




/ 







An easy way to determine the key irom tne argimcwr** 
rules: Sharp-tl (or 7), and Flat-fa (or 4). Thus, In the signature, label 



the last sharp (#) to the right Ti (or 7), and 
following the scale pattern of syllables (or 
numbers), find the letter name on which Do (1) 
falls, going either up or down. 










tion to this : 






4 









-Tt 



Do. 



-©o- 



Do falls on E, therefore the key of E 
major is Indicated... Or, to use an Illus- 
tration in flats, the last flat to the 
right is Fa (or 4), and the keynote Is 
shown by the location of ^ <1) in rela- 

The key is E^ major,, since the signa- 
ture tells us that B is always used in 
this key Instead of E. (You may notice, 
as you experiment with the rule "Flat- 
fa," that in all keys using (b)'s In 
the signature except F , the keynote (Do) 



will fall on the line or space of the next-to-the-last flat. ) 
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H. Other Seale Pattema 

Even with the possibility of forming a seals or establishing a key on 
any note as home tone, musle would be terribly monotonous If all of It were 
written using the major scale pattern as Its base. Therefore, other scale 
patterns have been devised. The most frequently used of these Is the Minor 
Seale . If one plays the white keys of the piano from A to A, the resulting 

pattern Is that of the minor scale. ^ ./-a. 

(\ ' ^ r 3 - — . 

■ A' 



..XL 

^T- 



T 









G A 
-and therefore have no 



a"' ^ r —g g g I 

Since C major and A minor both use only white notes . 

sharps or flats in the slgnature-"we can use the sol*fa syllablea In A minor 
on the same basis as we did in C major, l.e.. Do is on C. Therefore, 
minor pattern beelna with LA . If we remember that the half steps oecur bet« 



Jl 



3t 






o 






22 












Lik Ti 



Di 



Re 



Mi Fa Sol La 



tween Ml & and Tl & Do, we 
will see tbae the pat^rn Of whole 
step and half afeep arrangemant 
Is differed from that In mejor, 
thus giving a dffferent color 
or "feel" to the minor .scale* 



The key signature may represent either a major or a minor key, the 
actual decision depending on whether Do or La seems to be "home base. 

Thus, the following eKcerpt from 'Vayfaring Stranger" seems to center around 
and "come home" to La (which Is on E> , and therefore is in the key of E 
Minor • 





Li 






A 4r ■■ " K 








1 A 


^ ‘ -1 






J 


i • 


r — nr-T 








Vi 


uL 


in 






J 


mr 


i 

— ^ 








\ 






1 










* - 







La 



Do 



Mi 



Rm 



Do 



La 



Sol 



La 



For variety and for harmotiic effect t the 7th tone of the ainor scale 
often Is raised a half step by an accident^, (a #) If the note to be raises 
was a white note, and a (^k ) if a (b) In the signature must be cancelled) 
to give the harmoule minor scale . Note that Sol la changed to Si to Indicate 
the sound of the raised 7th« 


















TJ 






A minor (harmonic form) 



, 'v <- J 



La Tl 



Do Re 



Mi 



Fa 



SI La 
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Minor scales^ Just as major scalas, oan be begun from any note and are 
nanied from the keynote ^ or home tone. As an eKample^ here is D minor In 
the natural farm and the harmonic form. 











■& 



La Ti Do Re Mi 



Fa 



SI La 



Another frequencly used pattern 1# the pentatonle scale. As the nama 
"pentatonic” indicates , this Is a 5-tone scale. It usually uses the syllable 
pattern-“*’Do re ml sol la" (1 2 3 • 5 6). An easy approach to the sound of 
this form of the pentatonic Is to play only on the black keys of the piano: 




Of course the pentatonic i like other scale patterns, can be formed beglnnlns 
on any desired tone. 




A use of the pentatonic in a song can be seen in the following excerpt ("The 
Riddle Song") : 





i O , i 




h h b 




. -■ ■ ■ - 






— ^ 




j— — 


0^^ 


4\ 




Ju 








V J 






i jt 




^ 0 


# 










L 






1 


L_L 




' ‘ w 


\ 






J ^ 


r 


^ r 






- 




/ 


j 








/ , 




0* 


\i^ 


7v 


A 




r-r— 


n 


P F F F 


P GB CBG P B GCC( 


C D F D 



Sol Sol Sol Sol Sol La Do Re Do La Sol Do Re Re Re Re Ml Sol Mi 



Of course there are other less frequently used scale patterns, explana* 
Cions of which may be found in teachers * books where songs using them occur. 
As a matter of fact, anyone can create a scale pattern of his own by chocs* 
Ing the tones he wishes to use. Songs or compositions to be played on class- 
room or regular Instrimients may then be written, using these selected tones 
Q in whatever arrangement is desired. 
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!• Rote and Rest Values 



Duration (the length of tlioe a tone is held) is shown by the kind of 
note used* fiaslc time values of notes are in a geometric progression with 
the ratio of % (l,e. , beginning with the longest held note^ each succeeding 
note value is held half as long as the note preceding lt)« Silence within 
the measured time pattern le indicated by S3^bols called rests » and there 
is a rest equal In duration to each correapondlng note# The table of note 
and rest values and symbols is as follows s 



NOTES 




mm 


RESI^ 




0 




whole 


— 




{ 


j 


half 






a 


d 








J . 


1 J J 


quarter 


? 1 


Z 1 


J J . 


J J jj I J 


eighth 


7 "! t 7 


77 77 


jxn 


rm jm jjn 


sixteenth 






{ 


be plf 


may be written 




\ 

) 


Ties and 


Dotted Rotes 









When two notes of the same pitch (on the same line or the same space) 
are connected by a tie (a curved line) , the second note Is nor re*^sounded* 
Instead, the first note is continued for the time indicated by the second 
note. Another way of saying this would bes TWO notes which are tied to- 
gether are sounded only once, but the sound la maintained for the time value 
of the two notes added together • 




tie 



If the desired eKtension of time value is half as much as the value 
of the note, a dot may be placed after the note instead of a second note 
tied to the first* Thus, the dot placed after a note or a rest increases 
the time value of the note or rest by one half the original value of the 
note or rest which It follows. 



J = J 

K* Rhythm 



J_J F' = f 7 ^ - j 4 . > 



Rhythm may ba daflned as tha arrangement of time pattema of sound and 
silence against an underlying, regular organising force. This deflnttlon 
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iinplles aeve^al aspacts of rhythm that may be cotisidared individually as 
well as eollectlvaly : 

1* Beat la the regularly recurring pulse which keeps the feel of move- 
ment in music, it Is the beat to which one responds In walking 
to music, tapping the toe, etc« Beat may be designed by using 
vertical lines, one for each pulse i 



1MII 



Some beats seem stronger than others. Thesa«*^hich reoccur in an 
orderly pattern--are called accent or accented beat or strong beat ^ 
One way of designing this is by using a longer vertical line for 
the strong beat or accent when designing the beats 



III)! 



or 



IN 



or 



uflili 



etc. 



3* The pattern of time values of sound and silence against the under- 
lying framework of beat and accent glvas the melodic rhvthm or 
word rhythm . For example, the beginning of ’'The Star-Spangled 
Banner" is as follows; 

J J J d /I J J J J 

which nsay be designed wlch horizontal lines of appropriate lengths j 



If It Is desired to show the Interrelationships of beat, accent, 
and word rhythin through designing, the above pattern would appeer 
thus : 



L. Meter 



Oh - 


~ 1 


i-i-i 


1 |__| 


1 ' 






say 


can you * 


'sue by the 


dawn's ear- 


ly 


light j 



Most music swings In 2's or 3 *8, or In sene multiple or combination 
of these, The pattern of the "swing'* is apparent In the design of accent 
and best: lilt 

in 1 II || I I I I which shows a pattern of 3 's; or I i i I I I / I which shows 
a pattern of 2*#, To assist the eye to recognize the pattern and Its group* 
Ing when notes are written on the staff, the music Is divided Into measures 
(each containing a strong beat and the weak beats occurring after It) by 
bar _llnee or bars (vertical lines across the staff). The first beat of each 
measure Is the strong beat. In measures that are combinations of 2's and/or 
3's, there may be a beat a little stronger than the rest of the weak beats 
but not as strong as the first beat. Any kind of note can be used as the 
unit'-the note that gets a beat. Thus the following "designs" may be seen 
as notes on the staff also: 



I M i 



{ ) 



3»s 



J1 _ 


Ji 1 p 




m 


;^rY. 1^ J , f 


1 if , j . f 


f j 1 






J ■! 
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■ t i 


+ A 


- -j 1 




“ i 




1 


1 




“P 








_c_ 


[j 


'd} — I 


- ' 




J 




These eotnblnacions of number' of beats per measure and kind of note getting 
one beat would be stated by a form of 'tauslcal shorthand" as follows: 

(1) 3 (2) 2 (3) 6 

r r p 

In actual musical writing, however, a number Is used to Indicate the kind 
of note, e.g., 4 would Indicate a quarter note, 2 a half note, etc. ^Is 
indication, called metric signature or time signature , is placed on the 
staff iBmedlately following the key signature . In the examples given above, 
the metric signature (or meter sign) would appear like this; 







1" 




/ _iv^ 1 J 




^ 4 




tP '■ / . m ^ m 




J . ^ dk 












Music would be most uninteresting, however. If every note In a song 
or Ins trtmental number received a beat^^and therefore all notes would be 
of the same length In each piece. We have found out already that the word 
or melody rhythm Is not always the same as the beat. However, the totel 
time value of the notes and rests within a measure must agree with the metric 
signature, e.g, , In ^ time there must be the equivalent of 3 quarter notes 
In each measure. 

If a piece begins with a weak beat, then the first measure would be 
Incomplete. This beginning weak beat is often called the up -beat . In such 
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a case, the final neasure also would be lneotnplete-»the time values of the 
up-beat plus the tlnie values of the final measure equalling a full measure. 




Melody la commonly referred to as "the tune," It may be defined more 
formally as an organized arrangement of notes of various pitches within a 
rhythmic pattern. 



Some eharactorlstics of melody are? 

1, Many melodies have a feeling of key or tonality. 

2, Melodic patterns can be arranged In three ways; stepwise ("next 
door," by whole and/or half step), by skips . or by repetition of 
the Bame note. 



n 



Example 



2 



fa 



SCALE, STEP TUNES 



^ 






i ; -i 



"Auld 

Lang 

Syne" 



SKIP REPEATED TONES 



3, A melody Is composed of several phrases . Just as a paragraph la 

composed of several sentences. A phrase, which is the baste musical 
unit, may be defined as a complete musical thought. 

"Old Folks at Home" 




4. The eharaeter or "feel" of a melody may be determined by a combi- 
nation of a number of qualities. Some of these are; the shape 
of the tune^-whether It has a feeling of going up or downi the 
basic tonal pattern used— steps, skips, or many repeated notes | the 
rang^ of the melody--the tonal distance from the lowest note used 
* ‘tb the highest I the pbrase length- -Whether the phrases are long 
and flowing or short and choppy; etc. 
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N. Haraonv 



When two or more tones 4re sounded together^ the result la called her- 
» Much of the music It^ ;<vmmon use involves chords (combinations of 
tones) built in intervals ’ r: third s (An interva 1 is the distance batween 
two given notes and Is named to size by costing the number of lines and 
spaces involved 9 including thr Xcwer and higher note*) Intervals may be 
*'melodic”“»betwaan successive not;;^s *"or ”harmonic**«-between notes sounding 
8 imultaneous ly • 





1 ! 1 











» 


a 






^ -1- 




Q ■ 




id) 


f 




J 


Melodic 5th 


4th 


Harmonla 4th 


3rd 



^ ^l^Qgd of three tones , written on succesatva lines or successive spaces 
(intervals of a third), is called a triad (tri- meaning 3), A triad can 
be built on every tone of the scale or key. 

-4 





r ' / 





















C 

I 



D 

II 



E 

III 



F 

IV 



G 

V 



A 

VI 



B 

Vll 



C 

(I) 



(Roman numerals or capi- 
tal letters are used to 
indicate a chord built 
on the corresponding 
scale tone, which la 
called the root of the 
chord, e«g« , C is the 
root of the C chord, etc. 



Of .these chorda the I. IV. and V are considered orimarv chords, as they are 
the most freguentlv used chords to accompany melodies . For variety of tone 
quality and to increasa the pull or feeling of activity of the V chord, a 
fourth tone la often added, making a seventh chord (since the interval from 
the lowest to the highest tone Is a 
seventh). It would be written in root ; 
position in the key of C, as indicated 
by the sign V*, or-*«ln this key«-Gy. 

All notes of a scale or key can be harmo^ 
nized with one or Mother of these three 
primary chords, since every note of the 

scale is Included In at least one of the chords. Ihese are the chords, with 
a few exceptions, used for the chord markings for autoharp, ukulele, resona- 
tor bells, or piano in the music books. For example, ''Clementine'* begins 
as follows; 




•&- 





, 1 ^ 

Li 








\ 7 1 ” J. J'l 


* T je' 












■ 






r ^ 






V 1- J 


1 




_ 


LX- 





If chords are not given, the melody can be hansonlzed by choosing Ctra» 
quently only one chord per measure Is needed) the chord that uses the same 
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letter names as the Important tones In the melody. Hote in "Clementine" 
above how the chords suggested fit the tones in the melody. 

O. Form 



160 



Forms In music are patterns of organization. As in other art forms, 
this organization is based upon the two princlpleB of repetition and con- 
trast. These principles are expressed In the use of musical material that 
Is exactly alike, almost alike or changed In recognizable ways, and/or com- 
pletely different. 



Sometimes when musical passages are to be repeated exactly, the editor 
chooses to Indicate the repetition Instead of writing the passage out a sec- 
ond time. This can be done in several ways. Here are three repeat signs ; 

1. D.C.— meaning Da Capo (to the head): Play or sine again from the 

baelnnlng . If the repetition is to include only a part of the music 

to this point, the Indication will probably read "D.C, al Fine" 

(pronounced fee -nay) --Play or sing again from the beginning to the 
point in the music marked "Flne"--the end. 

2. D.S . --meaning Dal Segno (to the sign). Find the spot in the music 

where the sign it occtirs and play or sing again from that point . 
Sometimes the repeat will not end like the first statement did. To 

indicate this, first and second ending signs may be used: 

' it " ^ i ' 27 r* The first time through, play or 

sing the ending under the "1." bracket, and the second time skip 
the "first" ending and use that written under the "2." bracket. 

Fitst and second ending signs may be found with other repeat signs 
besides the D.S. 



3 . 



Rcpecition from the bej^lnnlng may be Indicated bv a double bar with 
dots--' . If the material to be raneated is onlv 




1 the final part of the music so far. the 




1 section to be repeated Is Indicated bv 


» ^ 


the above slim in reversed Dosition at 




the start and as above at the end— 





1 




i * 9 j P 




1 ■* i [ ,’ 



n i : 



It was previously noted that the phraBe is the baste unit in music. 

In a simple song, the arrangement of like and unlike phrases constitutes 
the form of the song. By assigning letter names (small letters) to phrases, 
the form— repetition and contras t--can be expressed simply and clearly. 

For example, the form of "The Marines' Hymn" would be outlined as a, a, b, 
a, since the tune of the first, second, and fourth phrases is the same, with 
the third phrase being different. 

In larger musical compositions, the idea of repetition and contrast 
is the same, but the amount of musical material to be repeated or of new 
material Is greater. Hence, capital letters would be used to show repeat- 
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Ing or Gontraating sections. An awareness b£ the geheral outline of frei» 
qoently met patterns of organisation makes listening more meaningful and 
Interesting. Some of these patterns, with very Blmpllfled descriptions, 
are: 

1. Three -Pe rt Form * -often written as A B A. As the outline shows, the 
three -par^t form consists of a statement (which may be repeated Me- 
diately without changing the outline), a contrasting section, and 
a repeat of all or a part of the first section. Most marches and 
minuets are ABA forms. "Oh Susannah" is a simple song in simple 
three-part form, while "The Stars and Stripes Forever" is a large 
three -part fortOo 

2» Two-Part Form— or A B. differing from Three-Part Form In that there 
is repetition of the A section. "America" is a simple two-part 
form, while Mozart's "Mnuet" from Don Giovanni is a large two-part 
forifie 



P* Expressive Characteristics 

There are other factors which affect the expressiveness of the music. 
Terms used In describing these may be outlined briefly as follows; 

1. Temoo — or the degE’ce of spesid at which the music is performed. Often 
the speed or the variation cf speed is indicated by Italian words, 
such as : 

-Presto— very fast 
-Vlvace--lively (vivacious), fast 
-A 1 legro - -quickly 

-Allegretto— a little less quickly 
-Moderato--moderat speed 
-Andante --at a walking pace 
-Adagio - -s lowly 
-Lento or Largo- -vary slowly 

-Accelerando faceel.) ■ » eettlng faster or accelerating 
-Rltardando (rlt) or fitallentando frail.)— slowing the speed 
—A Tempo— —a return t/') the original speed or tempo after a change 
of speed 

-Fermata ( '*•' ) or Hold — extension of the time value of the note, 
chord or rest; hold the note longer than the note value indicated 

2, Dynamics - -the loudness or softness of the music. Most commonly used 
symbols, which are abbreviations of Italian words, are: 

-ff (fortissimo) --very loud 
-f (forte) --loud 

-mf (mezzoforte) --moderately loud 
-mp (mezzoplano) --moderately soft 
-p (piano) --soft 
-pp (pianissimo) --very soft 
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or creseendo (erase. )" -gettlag louder 




or decrescando (dase.) or diminuendo (dim. 1— - getting softer 



3 . 



Style of perforroanea --here limited to smooth or "choppy. '* One of 
the easiest ways to understand the meaning of these terms Is to say 
them out loud and notice the feel of the word In the mouth, 

M * * 



" 5 taccato* -indlca ted by a dot over the notehead; { ■ r r 
Each tiota so tnarked Is to be sung or 

played In a dataohed manner, i»e «9 separated from the 
note before and/or after lt> 



* Maroato ^*lndleated by a short line above the notehaad ( » 

meaning that each note is to be sung or played with a 
little pressure or emphasis ^«or marked or -'punched." 



* Lega to * "Very smooth and flowing, often indicated by a phrase*llk@ 
type of symbol to show notes to be connected smoothly. 



4 , 



At 


1 « 


_ZJ 


4* i 


fBT- 




\ ! 






\ • ' - 







Tone color or Timbre . Since this term refers to a quality of sound 
produced by a particular voice or Instrimient or combination of voices 
and/or instruments. It cannot be put adequately into words. Let 
It suffice to review the names of the major adult voice-types and 
orches t ra 1 Ins t r ument s • 




a) Voices: Soprano«-hlghest woinan*s voice 

Contralto --lowest woman's voice 
Tenor --highest man's voice 
Bass --lowest man's voice 

b) Instruments: (in each group arranged from highest to lc»7est) 



String family 
Violin 
Viola 
Cello 

Double Bass 



Woodwind family 
Flute <and piccolo) 
Oboe 
Clarinet 
Bassoon 



Brass family 
Trwipet 
French Horn 
Trombone 
Tuba 



Percussion family (most 

Drums of various kinds 

l^langle 

Tambourltia 

Claves 

Woodblocks 



E which have no fixed pitch) 
Xylophone 
Bells 
Chimes 
Celeste 

and many more 
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In addition^ sltople classrootn Ins tridents are o£tan used in schools^ 
Soma of these are: 

Autoharp 

Resonator bells , melody bells, step bells, Swiss Melod€ Bells 
Recorder, flutophene, tonette, song flute, etc. 

Ukulele 



The study of music, like that of any discipline, requires much effort, 
peraerverance, and practice. T^ie rewards which follow, however, are great* 
It is hoped that this brief introduction to music fundamentals stimulates 
the reader to further avenues of inquiry and self •^enjoyment In the art. 
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